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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western Front it is notable that within 
a few days the Germans have lost two dominating 
positions which it was imperative that they should 
“hold at all costs.” Not even their Italian success 
can compensate for the double loss of the Ladies’ 
Road and Passchendaele. The capture by the 
Canadians on Tuesday of this village and of hamlets 
to the north is a culminating stroke in the battle for 
the Ridge which has raged since July 31st. Though 
there still remains about one-fourth of the Ridge to be 
overcome, with the highest point in our hands, assum- 
ing that we can maintain it against counter attacks, 
there can be no doubt of the fate of the rest. Posses- 
sion of the Ridge will give us command of the Flanders 
plain, compel the evacuation of the Houthulst Wood, 
and, sooner or later, force the enemy to withdraw on 
a wide front. It is necessarily a tedious business, but 
there is good ground here for optimism of the kind that 
is tempered with reason and patience. And despite 
events that may happen elsewhere, the Western Front 
remains the decisive one, as nobody realises better than 
the Boche. In a sense, it may be said that his Italian 
venture is in the nature of a monster diversion, launched 
with a view to extorting the Peace which he so badly 
needs, 


After six months of bitter fighting the French, by a 
short, sharp assault, have reaped the reward of their 
gallant tenacity. In the spring they reached the 
Chemin des Dames, which the enemy considered so 
vital to his defence that he launched some two dozen 
costly counter-attacks to compel the French to relax 
their grip. Bit by bit he was winning back the lost posi- 


defensive river lines, of which the Piave, the Brenta 
and the Adige in succession offer increasing oppor- 
tunities of successful resistance. It is one of the 
curses of their frontier demarcation that every mile that 
the Italians retreat westward they must surrender a 
further mile of their mountain positions facing north- 
ward. The present shape of their line is roughly that of 
an § lying on its side. They are thus threatened from 
three directions, and it is only by a retirement as far 
as the Adige that they can approximately straighten 
their line and free themselves from the risk of being 
taken in the rear by an enemy debouchment through 
the Trentino. The Adige line would further enormously 
shorten their front. But such a retreat would entail 
the abandonment of Treviso, Vicenza, Padua and 
Venice to the tender mercies of the Vandals. It is un- 
thinkable—except on military grounds. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the British and French reinforcements 
will reach General Cadorna in time for him to hold the 
Piave line, if not to launch the offensive that we have 
heard so much about. 


To judge from the tone of some of the inspired non- 
sense that has been talked in this country, the Italian 
catastrophe might be a subtle ruse of General Cadorna 
to force the enemy into a conflict in the open. We are 
now told with semi-official complacency that the Allied 
positions on the Venetian plains are much superior to 
the enemy’s, that the Italians were never inferior in 
numbers to the enemy, that the redoubtable Mackensen 
was, after all, not in command, and that the disaster 
was due to conditions over which the High Command 
have no control :—‘ Commanders are powerless to put 
a stop to treasonable intrigue among troops.” It is a 
new and startling theory that the moral of troops is 
no concern of the command. This is certainly not the 
theory of the German G.H.Q., which busies itself not 
only with the moral of its own men but only too suc- 
cessfully with that of its enemies. It is to be earnestly 
hoped that the lesson of Russia and Italy will be learnt. 
Our own Home Secretary might make a beginning with 
the pernicious speakers who are mouthing treason on 
Sundays in the London parks. , 


General Allenby has opened the campaigning season 
In Palestine with a striking victory, due primarily to a 
masterly use of the tactician’s most valuable weapon. 
—the surprise stroke. By pounding away vigorously 
with his artillery at the Turkish right flank—resting. 
on the sea near Gaza—he seems to have distracted the 
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attention of his adversary from his impending blow 
on the other flank, which rested on the desert east of 
Beersheba. The capture of this scriptural railhead 
and of the heights to the north and north-west was 
the speedy result of a brilliant cavalry movement. It 
was swiftly followed by an attack on the Gaza front, 
which was ushered in by drum-fire of an intensity 
previously undreamed by the Turks. Here the first 
line of formidable defences was the rich prize gained, 
the more to be treasured because the success retrieved 
at one blow the failure of the mysterious battle of 
April last. While the Turk was still reeling under the blow, 
the captors of Beersheba advanced with amazing rapidity 
Westward and Gaza fell. Monitors and destroyers “tanks” 
and aeroplanes and cavalry, all contributed to the victory, 
which, so far as it has gone, appears to have been a 
model of modern warfare. General Maude’s simul- 
taneous little success on the Tigris, at Dur, will help 
to bring home to the Turk the unpleasant truth that 
he who sells his soul to the devil does not always get 
the price he expects. ferusalem is nearer to General 
Allenby than Bagdad to Falkenhayn Pasha. 


Mr. Lees Smith, one of the Members for Northamp- 
ton, moved a resolution in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday that, “provided satisfactory guarantees can 
be obtained with regard to the independence and 
restoration of Belgium and the evacuation of other 
occupied territory, no obstacle should be placed in the 
way of preliminaries towards negotiations for a peace 
settlement which ought to embody an equitable solu- 
tion of the problem of Alsace-Lorraine and the devising 
and enforcement of effective international machinery 
for the avoidance of future wars.” The words, as 
words, we imagine everyone would accept: the only 
objection to them—and it is rather a serious one—is 
that they demand the impossible at an impossible time. 
When the Italians have been ejected from Gorizia and 
pushed back over the Tagliamento towards the Adige, 
and when the Austro-Germans are said to be invading 
the Italian Trentino, is not the moment to talk peace. 


The Germans have not the slightest intention at the 
present time of evacuating any territory occupied by 
them except upon a conqueror’s terms, and until they 
are convinced beyond dispute that they can gain nothing 
either on the Italian or Franco-Flemish fronts, it is 
waste of time to discuss a peace conference. That time 
has not arrived, and Mr. Balfour’s task in answering 
the pacifists was an easy one. Mr. Balfour is, of 
course, right in saying that the cardinal terms of peace 
_ are, and always must be, arranged before the confer- 
ence meets. The idea that Messieurs Lloyd George, 
Painlevé, Orlando, and Page could enter a _ council 
chamber by one door, while Messieurs Hertling, 
Kihlmann, Czernin, and Enver entered by another, 
and, after clicking of heels and grave bowing, could 
proceed to “get together ” over the re-arrangement of 
the European map and commercial treaties, is merely 
a childish dream. 


As Mr. Balfour pointedly asked, what satisfactory 
guarantees could be obtained from the present German 
Government about the independence of Belgium, or any 
other country? No guarantee could be devised more 
explicit than that which Germany tore up in 1914. 
Mr. McCurdy, the other member for Northampton, 
said wittily, what we want more than the restoration of 
Belgium is to restore. the Ten Commandments. Mr. 
Balfour admitted all this when he asked, in solemn and 
searching tones, how shall we change the heart of 
Germany? That is, indeed, the question, to which we 
see at present no answer. Mr. Balfour wisely dis- 
claimed the nonsense about fighting for democracy, 
which lured the unfortunate Russian people to their 
ruin. It is no business of ours what form of Govern- 
ment the Central Empires, or any other nation, may 
Pn to live under, provided they will “live and let 
ive. 


Are not the enthusiastic advocates of democracy, 
from the Prime Minister down to Messrs. Snowden 
and Macdonald, making the same mistake which 
Cobden made seventy years ago about Free Trade, the 
mistake, indeed, which all fanatical doctrinaires make ? 
Cobden was so convinced of the justice and ex- 
pediency of the theory of Free Trade that he could not 


conceive its refusal when presented to all the other 


nations of the world. What has actually happened is 
that the other nations have not only refused Free Trade 
but converted most Free Traders to Protection. Is it 
so very certain that the result of this war, the ultimate 
not the immediate result, will be to convert the world to 
democracy? Is it not just possible that, after an inter- 
lude of anarchy, the world may be converted to auto- 
cracy, a reasonable and enlightened absolutism, bien 
entendu? 


We believe, and have clearly expressed the belief, 
that no matter what the terms of peace may be, there 
will be no “next war” in Europe for seventy or eighty 
years; and that beyond some such period as that it is 
impossible for mortal eyes to see, and consequently for 
mortal brains to provide for. That opinion (which may be 
quite wrong) does not abrogate the necessity of making 
such a peace as will provide for the safety of ourselves 
and our neighbours. The security of Belgium on the 
sea-coast, on the southern and eastern frontiers, and 
on the left bank of the Scheldt, is absolutely necessary to 
the security of Great Britain. The value of the iron- 
ore mines in Lorraine and the potash deposit in Alsace 
is very great, and Germany will only hand them over 
under pressure of necessity. The settlement of Poland, 
Roumania, Serbia, and the Slav subjects of Austria, 
concern Russia, Austria and Italy, and, except for 
sentiment, British interest in Eastern Europe is remote. 
To replace the Turks by the Arabs in Asiatic Turkey 
would, in our opinion, make confusion worse con- 
founded, and lead to a century of tribal warfare. 


The House of Commons is to-day a miscellaneous 
mob, which sits to register the decrees of one too- 
pewerful Minister. Whether this crowd consists of 
670 or 700 members ¢an make no difference to any- 
body except the members themselves, who, after the 
war, will certainly find the precincts inconveniently 
crowded. The chamber itself is made to hold about 
300 members comfortably ; and since the present flat 
glass roof was installed, its acoustics are perfect. If 
a member will only speak slowly ana distinctly, the 
weakest voice can make itself heard in a conversa- 
tional tone. But democratic constituencies, which pay 
their members £400 a year, are apt to insist on 
attendance. The complacence with which the House 
of Commons agreed to raising its number by 30 is 
probably due to the belief that the arrangement is only 
temporary or transitional. 


Seeing that, by the Reform Bill—now slipping 
through its revolutionary clauses—the number of 
voters will be more than doubled, it seems inevitable 
that the number of representatives should be increased, 
and the increase is disproportionately small. But 
seven hundred representatives are far too many for 
a serious deliberative assembly, and could only result 
in its being split up into groups: which, as we have 
seen in France, leads to permanent instability. In 
France there is a change of Government, on the 
average, once a year. All thoughtful persons, how- 
ever, perceive that we are on the eve of federalisation 
in this country, and that we shall adopt the trans- 
atlantic system of provincial legislatures. | What is 
far more dangerous in the redistribution scheme is 
that it takes representation away from the agricultural 
interest, whose national importance the war has forced 
us to recognise, and adds it to the artisan population 
of the towns. 


“May the infamous pigs receive the punishment 
they deserve!” Such is the queenly language in which 
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the charming Sophia, Consort of the week-kneed Tino, 
whispered in the ear of her brother the Kaiser her 
wishes for the destiny of the Entente. Seeing that her 
husband’s family owed their throne to England, one 
cannot but admire the taste and temper of the Hohen- 
zollerns, who are even more inhuman in petticoats than 
in jackboots and helmet. Let us thank Heaven that 
the day of these German princesses is over. No more 
will these wolfish mothers people the palaces of Europe 
with their cubs. 


Lord Cozens-Hardy is merely retaining the Master- 
ship of the Rolls until such time as the powers that 
be have decided whether Mr. Duke or Sir George Cave 
is to be appointed his successor. The madness of 
ambition which induces a leading advocate to aban- 
don his profession for politics has always puzzled us. 
Mr. Duke was easily in the first half-dozen leaders of 
the Bar; but that did not satisfy him. He persuaded 
himself, or allowed himself to be persuaded, that he 
could settle the Irish question, the same delusion that 
hauntéd Peel, Gladstone, and George Wyndham, and 
ruined their careers. If Mr. Duke is wise, he will now 
insist on being made Master of the Rolls. 


In the middle of the eighteenth century Murray was 
Attorney-General, and the only man who could stand 
up to Pitt and Fox (the two elder of that name). The 
Duke of Newcastle implored him to take the leadership 
of the House of Commons on any terms he liked to 
name, the Chancellorship of the Duchy for fife, a teller- 
ship of the Exchequer, a pension of two, of six thou- 
sand a year. But Murray preferred the serenity and 
the salary of the King’s Bench to the perilous honours 
of politics ; and calmly intimated to the weeping New- 
castle that he would either become Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench at once, or go into Opposition. 
“Dear Murray,” first Lord Mansfield, was a wise man, 
of whom Bentham spitefully said, “he is a sensualist, 
and sips his champagne in solitude.” In these times, 
when storms are ahead, political lawyers, if they are 
wise, will imitate Murray’s example, and make haste to 
exchange their seats in the House of Commons for the 
safer cushions in the judicial Olympus. 


One of the results of clutching business-men from 
their offices and plumping them down on the Treasury 
Bench is that a Minister’s statement is no longer a 
speech, in the House of Commons sense of the word. 
Though it is contrary to the standing orders of the 
House of Commons for a member to read his speech, 
Sir Eric Geddes read every word of his statement as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, as did the Education 
Minister, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, on a previous occasion; 
as, in fact, do all the new type of Ministers, who are 
“unaccustomed to public speaking.” Even such sea- 
soned politicians as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill 
have become, like the Scotch minister, “terribly tied 
to the paper.” If we thought this meant the sybstitu- 
tion of facts for rhetoric, we should be content. But 
We remember that in the Convention, Mirabeau, 
Robespierre, Danton, and Co. read speeches by the 
hour, or rather by the day. 


The statement of Sir Eric Geddes was elaborate and 
comprehensive, and was, we presume, composed with 
the assistance of many hands, technical, clerical, and 
Ministerial. It was clear and temperate, laudably free 
from vulgar boasting and silly optimism about the end 
of the war, and “ defeat staring Germany in the face.” 
On the contrary, the new First Lord of the Admiralty 
calmly bade us prepare for “a long war ”—rather 
dashing to the Macnamaras and peace-by-Christmas 
prophets. It was remarkable that Sir Eric Geddes 
said not one word about the four other navies which 
are supposed to be at the service of the Entente. Are 
we to infer from this that there is no kind of co- 
ordination, or division of labour, between the navies 
of Japan, the United States, France, Italy, and Great 
Britain? If so, it is no wonder that little accidents 


like that of the convoy in the North Sea occasionally 
happen. 


Looking to the reconstruction of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, the sailors and experts will not be able to say 
in future that they are talked down by the politicians. 
The Board is to consist of four civilians, the First 
Lord, the Financial and Parliamentary Secretary, and 
two Civil Lords, and eight Sea Lords, of whom all 
but one have been drawn from the Fleet since the be- 
ginning of the war. This Board is then divided into 
two Committees, the Operations Committee, dealing 
with the strategy of the Fleet, and the Maintenance 
Committee, dealing with finance, supply, and material, 
the First Lord being an ex-officio member of both Com- 
mittees. That ought to be a business-like and efficient 
arrangement. 


It is wonderful how soon a new Minister catches 
the cant of the bureaucracy. Sir Eric Geddes, in deal- 
ing with the critics of the Navy, resorted to the stereo- 
typed retort that officers were attacked who could not 
answer for themselves. That is nonsense, and, if it 
means anything, means that all Government depart- 
ments, the War Office, the Admiralty, the India Office, 
the Treasury, and the Colonial Office, are to be immune 
from criticism in Parliament and the Press. No officers 
and no permanent officials appear in Parliament under 
our system of government; and that is just the reason 
why each of these departments is represented by a par- 
liamentary chief. If the critics speak or write on 
insufficient information, it is the fault of the authorities, 
who habitually give belated and disingenuous informa- 
tion. 


The statement of Sir Eric Geddes does, however, 
prove that the Admiralty Board are seriously tackling 
the problem of replacing sunk skips, and that the U- 
boats are not being allowed to work with impunity. 
But Mr. Houston and Mr. Holt, who are large ship- 
owners, showed the danger of trusting to percentages. 
It is not much use, for instance, to tell us that 50 per 
cent. of the U-boats have been destroyed since the 
war, unless we know at what rate U-boats are 
being built. Again, the comfort of knowing that only 
14 per cent. of British tonnage has been destroyed is 
seriously diminished by Mr. Houston’s statement that 
the remaining 86 per cent. of ships are only doing four 
voyages in the year. A practical man once said, “There 
is nothing so dangerous as statistics”; to which a 
statistician replied, “Except the want of them.” There 
is truth in both points of view. Both Mr. Housto” 
and Mr. Holt put the real loss of tonnage at a much 
higher figure than Sir Eric Geddes, Week by week the 
losses vary a good deal, and destroy the hopes of rapid 
improvement on which some casual thinkers seen to live. 


The North Salford division consisted at the last 
genera! election of 9,850 electors. At the election last 
week Mr. Ben Tillett defeated the Coalition candidate 
by 2,832 votes to 1,545. What does that portend ? 
Under so per cent. of the electors went to the poll, 
which is not surprising, seeing that North Salford is 
a wealthy suburb of Manchester, and that therefore a 
large proportion of its men must be at the front. One 
would have thought that those wko remain must be 
elderly citizens of Conservative views. It is said that 
the “ National Party” showed its teeth (milk teeth, we 
fancy) by working for the return of a Labour Socialist. - 
If that be the fact, it is well that Conservatives 
should know it. Not that Mr. Ben Tillett is a dan- 
gerous person: he has passed the age at which men 
fire from barricades on the idle rich. 


Sir Auckland Geddes has, we learn, stigmatised as 
unpatriotic all people who keep more than three ser- 
vants. If this new “Rector of our daily rioting ” will 
provide funds out of the bottomless public purse to 
relieve us of our houses, most of us would be glad to 
reduce our establishments to the Geddes limit, and live 
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in flats or hotels. We ourselves will be glad to sell 
Sir Auckland a commodious house at a patriotic price, 
and enter the monastery of St. Geddes. It is assuredly 
no pleasure to be “up against ” servants in these days 
of glorious democracy. To a lady of our acquaintance 
one of her servants observed, with an air of philosophic 
detachment, “Your order has had its day”! The 
“Wacks” (W.A.A.C.) are commanded by the sister of 
Sir Auckland, and doubtless she is as stern a despot 
as her brother. Have we not something too much of 
the Geddes family? Having deposed and decapitated 
eur Stuart kings, and having defied the armies of the 
Kaiser, it is a little bathetic to sink under the abso- 
lutism of the Geddes triumvirate. 


In the debate in the House of Lords on labour and 
the war no one had the courage to say that the largest 
class of profiteers is the working class. The wages 
of not only the head of the working-class family, but of 
all the members of it, have risen in a far greater pro- 
portion than the cost of living, which is itself due to that 
cise of wages. The hardships which the poor and the 
people with small fixed incomes are suffering are caused 
by the fact that working-class families are earning from 
£10 to £20 a week, where formerly they earned £2 or 
£3. The best test of the fact is consumption, and 
everybody knows that working-class consumption of 
food and clothing has never been so high. 


There was just a suspicion of the vicar, the glorified 
vicar, in Lord Salisbury’s speech, which was relieved 
by the keen edge of precision which marked the words 
of the Archbishop of York. The Archbishop accepts 
frankly the movement from contract to status, which, 
according to Maine and Bagehot, is a backward, not a 
forward, step in social history. But when the Arch- 
bishop complains of the “dehumanising ” of labour, he 
forgets that the old personal relations between 
employers and employees have been destroyed by the 
trade unions, and that most labour leaders prefer the 
joint-stock company to the individual capitalist. There 
is, however, deep truth in his Grace’s observation that 
the system of Socialism has received many shrewd 
blows during the war, and is “very sick” just now. 
Nothing could better ‘Illustrate the evils of Socialism, 
or is more calculated to disgust Englishmen with it, than 
the all-pervading tyranny of bureaucracy to which our 
private lives are now subjected. Lord St. Davids said 
truly enough that “the rich man,” meaning the City 
financier and the wealthy rentier, had not profited but 
lost heavily by the war. But when he advocated the 
taking of 100 per cent. of “excess profits,” he surely 
forgot that the excess profits tax is levied, not on profits 
made by or out of the war, but on all profits above a 
datum line drawn in 1914. The tax, as originally 
proposed by Mr. McKenna, was intended to apply only 
to such profits as were due to the war, but was extended 
before the Bill passed to all profits. Even confining 
Lord St. Davids’s proposal to take all profits made 
since the war to those made out of the war, we cannot 
see why they who render special services to the nation 
during the war should not be allowed to make a 
reasonable profit. War always means a transference 
of wealth from one class to another, unfortunately, but 
the process must be mitigated by reason. 


Lord Milner made a cautious and statesmanlike 
speech, to which we have not now time to do justice, but 
which we shall study when the authentic report reaches 
us. As he sensibly reminded us, this is no time to 
embark on ambitious building schemes, as neither the 
labour nor the materials are procurable. We learn 
that a new department of the Ministry of Labour is 
at work trying to get industrial Councils established 
as quickly as possible in the leading industries. There 
has, indeed, been, in Lord Milner’s phrase, “‘a scrap- 
Ping of prejudices, a ploughing-up of people’s minds.” 
Let us hope that the fresh-turned soil may produce 
a crop of contented citizens, and that the dragon’s 
teeth sown far and wide by the revolutionary labourites 
may not yield the expected harvest. 


NEARER TO ROME, 


HE simultaneity of the great Austro-German 
stroke on the Italian frontier and the appoint- 
ment of Count von Hertling as Imperial Chancellor is 
not, we may be sure, a mere coincidence. The Count 
von Hertling, despite of his prefixes, is not “born” ; he 
is a bourgeois Bavarian professor; but he is an Ultra- 
montane and a trusted agent of the Vatican. It is 
surely significant that such a fact should commend 
him to the Emperor of the great Protestant Power of 
Northern Europe. It seems to us to mean that a deter- 
mined effort is being made by the combined forces of 
clericalism and militarism to put Italy “out of busi- 
ness,” as the Americans would say. Will the attempt 
succeed? The answer depends, firstly, upon the 
balance of strength between “the blacks” and “the 
whites" in Italy; and, secondly, upon the ultimate 
success or failure of the military operations on the 
Italian front. 

It is very difficult for anyone who is not an Italian, 
or at least deeply versed in the domestic politics of 
Italy, to estimate aright the power of clericalism in that 
country. An outsider knows, of course, that between 
the twelfth and the twentieth century Pope and 
Emperor have changed places. Benedict XV is not 
Alexander III; nor is the Emperor Charles a Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

“An Emperor tramples, where an Emperor knelt.” 

Still clericalism, assisted by German intrigue and 
German finance, is a power at Rome: it would be idle 
to deny it. The fall of the Italian Ministry, which 
synchronises rather ominously with the two events 
mentioned above, may have been brought about by 
clerical intrigue. Another disintegrating force, ever 
present in Italy as in all countries, is anarchic socialism, 
which we know is being liberally financed by Germany, 
for, when hundreds of millions are being spent on 
armies and fleets, a few millions in bribes to spies and 
anarchists are not missed. But, making every allow- 
ance for the insidious and subterranean influence of 
priests and revolutionaries, we do not believe that the 
attempt to pull Italy out of the war by the gloved 
fingers of the Vatican will succeed. The age of 
spiritual authority has passed: the anti-ecclesiastical 
democracy of modern Italy is too robust to be conjured 
by the threats or blandishments of red hats. As an 


individual, occupying a position which ought to have . 


raised him above the temporal ambitions of kings, the 
Pope might have exercised great influence as a 
mediator, the true function of Christ’s vicegerent on 
earth: but he missed his opportunity. Had the Holy 
Father denounced from the outset, without fear and 
without favour, the barbarous crimes committed by 
Germany, Austria, and Bavaria, his moral position 
to-day would have been so strong that he might have 
recovered some of his lost power over the French and 
Italian soldiers. But his Holiness looked on at the 
tortures inflicted on Belgium, France and Serbia, not 
with approval, of course, but without any authoritative 
condemnation. If the Holy Father disapproved, he 
whispered his sentiments into the ears of the faithful 
few, instead of publishing them urbi et orbi in the old 
style. It is row too Jate for those who treated the 
Vatican as a negligible, or manageable, factor to appeal 
to its authority to stop a war which they wish they had 
never begun. It goes without saying that as soon as 
it is discovered that Count von Hertling is useless for 
the purpose of a clerical peace, he will be sent packing 
after Hollweg and Michaelis. 

The effect of the military operations upon Italy’s 
policy is another and a very different affair. By the 
time these lines appear in print it may be that suf- 
ficient reinforcements will have arrived to stay the tide 
of advance, possibly to turn a flood into an ebb. The 
military situation changes so rapidly that it is impos- 
sible to write about it in advance. The worst that 
could happen apparently would be for the war on the 
Venetian plains to sink into a more or less stagnant 
trench warfare as in Flanders. The best that could 
happen would be that the Italian Army, rallied by the 
genius of General Cadorna, and reinforced by British 
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and French guns and troops, should deal a knock-out 
blow to Austria. It is physically impossible that there 
can be many German troops or officers with the Army 
that has now crossed the Tagliamento. The Germans 
have succeeded, as they did 1914, in making the 
tiger-spring ; but events have proved that if resisted 
the spring may land the tiger in a death-trap. There 
is no necessity for undue despondency over the events 
of the last fortnight, though we hope it has silenced 
the silly optimism and boasting of Ministerial orators. 
We do not shrink from the contemplation of great 
changes in the Entente Alliance. We know from his- 
tory that nothing is so difficult as to keep together a 
European Coalition, composed of governments with 
different aims, and of nations of varying degrees of 
virility. In the long series of wars with Bonaparte, Pitt 
formed three Coalitions; Austerlitz killed him; he did 
not live to see the success of the last Alliance 
against the destroyer. Let us learn from that 
story not to despair, whatever events we may 
have to face. Russia is, we fear, practically out of 
the war—for the present, at all events ; and we hope 
that our Government has ceased to pour our millions 
into that bottomless pit of anarchy. Comity forbids 
us to fear that Italy is going out of the war. But 
supposing—and we apologise to our Ally for the bare 
supposition—that Italy should follow Russia into an 
inglorious repose, we should not be unduly daunted. 
So long as Great Britain, France, and the United 
States hold together, the Central Empires can do 
nothing in peace or war. 

The Governments of Great Britain and France have 
chiefly themselves to thank for the collapse of Russia. 
Mr. Lloyd George sowed the wind, and must now reap 
the whirlwind. If you congratulate an illiterate pea- 
Santry upon the deposition of their monarch, and assure 
them that their nonsense is the voice of God, you will 
inevitably produce exactly the results with which you 
are confronted in Russia. Nor will the mischievous 


results of patronising anarchy be confined to internal: 


disorder. Anarchy hamstrings a people for es 
of war. What would the President of thee | nited 
States and the Premiers of France and Great Britain 
answer if the Russian people were to ask them why 
they should continue the war, and were to argue thus? 
“We have been told ”—it is the People speaking—“by 
our own leaders, and by the Prime Ministers of 
England and France, that we are fighting for demo- 
cracy. Well, we have got democracy, full measure of 
it, pressed down, and running over. We have deposed 
and imprisoned without trial our lawful sovereign, and 
we have enthroned in his place Kerenski and the 
Soviet. What more can the heart of democrat desire? 
As for punishing the Kaiser, who are we that we 
should judge him? With regard to the defence of our 
country, there will be plenty of time to defend it when 
the enemy appears. In the meantime, we are goin 
home to our villages.’”” Should an illiterate and child- 
like people argue in this strain, the fault will be that 
of the statesmen who taught these people that they 
were to fight, not in defence of their sovereign and the 
assemblage of laws, customs, and beliefs which make 
a human society, but for the sake of an abstract prin- 
ciple of government, which they have begun to prac- 
tise with the direst results to themselves and Europe. 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY. 


Oo” stagers will remember that the late Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge, mellifluously, deprecatingly, 
superciliously, used on Lord Mayor’s Days to warn the 
City’s Chief Magistrate that the spirit of the age was 
against him. The Corporation, he would point out, 
might not long resist the temper, the bad temper, of 
the times, and though an institution so ancient, 
charitable, genial, and many-sided, claimed gratitude 
and kindled imagination, still, being absolutely human, 
it had its drawbacks. He did not descant on his own 
venerable office while the victim bowed meekly to the 
silver tongue, nor are we aware whether different views 
were expressed by the ironist at the Mansion House a 
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few hours afterwards. ‘‘ Turtle,’’ said Disraeli, 
‘* makes all men equal.’”’ 

At any rate, the Lord Mayor and the City Guilds have 
survived Cassandra. They still keep their hold on 
daily life and loose their purse-strings to a suffering 
world. They are still the heart of the City pulsing 
with patriotism and aglow with, the alcohol of human 
kindness. Their annual pageant, when pageants are 
too few and preachers too many, still pleases the popu- 
lace and strikes the feelings. And, however cavillers 
may rail at pantomime, we are still reminded of the 
unbroken continuity and spirit of mercantile London. 
It is good for us and for the Empire to see’ the central 
fires | aerthes on the hearth of what always remains 
both the Capital of the Nation and the Capital of the 
Dominions. The Lord Mayor’s Show is more than a 
passing symbol. It is not only impressive, but it is a 
perpetually first impression. What child ever forgets 
its Lord Mayor’s Day? That is the true test of youth 
everlasting. 

As everyone knows, the Lord Mayoralty is an institu- 
tion ancient indeed. Though he was not dubbed ‘‘ Lord ’’ 
before the middle of the fourteenth century—a conces- 
sion to commerce—yet as ‘‘ Portreve ” he dates from 
the Conquest. In the days of Henry the First (think 
of that, Reconstructionists) he was already a ‘* Jus- 
ticiar,”’ with his hand on the law, in the days of Henry 
the Second a ‘‘ Mayor,” the Prince of his province, with 
a reign, too, at first unrestricted. Even Cromwell 
never dared to disturb a dynasty as old as the Crown 
to which he aspired. But though the City was largely 
Roundhead, it was never in the main Puritan, and we 
find Cromwell twice imprisoning Lord Mayors who 
offended him. Trade was free. In the Middle Ages, 
indeed, only the Church and the City offered an open 
career to the poor, and the prentice seldom cared to be 
a priest. Hence the romance of Whittington and his 
cat—a romance, alas! posthumous and unknown till 
the seventeenth century. The real Whittington was 
the son of a rich Mayor and mercer, a Knight who was 
probably a member of Parliament; and he married a 
Norman heiress with large lands for her dowry. As 
for the cat, since the Prince of the Pharaohs when has 
it not been a mascot? In the warmth of the Mansion 
House (as erst at the Guildhall) there must bask many 
such bringers, and onhangers, of fortune. Good and 
goodly names, too, figure on the bede-roll of Mayoralty. 
We find *‘ Avenon and Pagitor,”” “* Dormer ”’ and 
‘*Verney.’’ Even in Cromwell’s time, strange to say, 
there was a “‘ Tichborne’’ and the well-sounding sur- 
name of “Gayre”—one of the two refractories whom 
the Lord High Protector sent to the Tower. It was all 
very well for the fine rakes in Congreve’s comedies to 
sneer at cits and “commit flirtation ” with citizenesses, 
but there was often gentler blood as well as character 
among the first-class merchants than among the third- 
class courtiers. So too with the City magnates and 
those ‘‘ great Revolution families ” who affected to look 
down on trade while they caught its votes, and 
eventually without a pang abso its wealth into the 
broad-acred squirearchy. It is one of the great virtues 
of the threatened House of Lords—our last fort of 
independence—that it is always being leavened by Lom- 
bard-street. Nor is the Mayoralty without warlike 
memories. Its cap and sword were given by the last 
of the Plantagenets to Sir William Walworth for end- 
ing that great “ site-valuer,” Wat. Tyler. 

The pageant on Lord Mayor’s Day sprang from his 
grand, inaugural, procession by land or water to the 
Abbey of Westminster. They were on the feast of St. 
Simon and St. Jude, and the very word ‘‘ nt”’ is 
derived from the ‘‘ pagond’”’ or wheeled platform on 
which the mystery-plays were acted to the comic accom- 
paniment of the devil’s buffoon, the ‘‘ Vice ’’—*‘ that 
reverend vice, that grey iniquity,” of Falstaff, as Prince 
Hal has it. In early times the Lord Mayor also owned 
his jester-in-ordinary, the lord of misrule, who clat- 
tered with mock-retinue into the sacred precincts. Who 
would tolerate that now, least of all our perennial 
friend, Mr. Punch? Yet it were no bad thing if, say, 
Harry Lauder, or Keys, or Berry, could follow in the 
wake of the regal ‘‘ Mi-Lor’-Mayor.”’ It is a part of 
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England to blend pomp with humour, to relieve strain 
by spectacle and mix cheeriness with cheer. When she 
fasts she is not as the hypocrites are. She laughs to be 
strong. She did so in the heyday of Queen Elizabeth, 
though it was her successor who most favoured these 
civic processions. Pepys, you may be sure, was in the 
City on Lord Mayor’s Days. The sly dog sought 
many a fair friend behind the counters, and for all his 
Whitehall airs he loved a common show. He was 
there to see in the October of the Restoration, but Mrs. 
Pepys, “fond wretch,” was not with him:—‘“I got up 
early, it being my Lord Mayor’s Day (Sir Richard 
Browne), and neglecting my office, I went to the Ward- 
robe, where I met my Lady Sandwich and all the 
children, and after drinking of some strange and in- 
comparably good clarett of Mr. Remball’s, he ard 
Mr. Townshend did take us and set the young Lords at 
one Mr. Neville’s, a draper in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
and my Lady and my Lady Pickering and I to one Mr. 
Isaacson’s, a linen-draper at the Key in Cheapside, 
where there was a company of fine ladies, and we. . . 
had a very good place to see the pageants, which were 
many and I believe good for such kind of things, but 
in themselves poor and absurd.’’ Ah, indeed, Mr. 
Pepys, but you were at the play that evening, and may 
have told a different story to Mrs. Knip in the green- 
room. Five years later you dined with another Lord 
Mayor, “very respectful to me,” you note, and you 
had risen yourself! Vanitas Vanitatum. In 1664 the 
much more humdrum John Evelyn also dined at the 
Guildhall with the Lord Mayor, Sir John Lawrence, 
after admiring the “magnificent” masque of “ London’s 
Triumph.” It must have been cold weather for so many 
bare necks and backs, and the shivering goddesses will 
have needed refreshment. But correct Evelyn cared 
for none of these things. After his manner, too, he 
was chiefly occupied with the grand company—the Lord 
Treasurer, the Dukes, the French Ambassador, and 
“the rest of the great officers of State.” “And my 
Lord Mayor came twice up to us, first drinking in the 
golden goblet his Majesty’s health, then the French 
King’s...” Was not Madam Carwell snugly 
ensconced as France’s decoy-duck? “Then we returned 
my Lord Mayor’s health, the trumpets and drums 
sounding ’—a dulcet overture to the War of Succession 
forty years on. “The cheere was not to be 
imagined for the plenty and raritie,” and so forth. 
Apparently there were no speeches, and indeed those 
annual orations where glib Ministers dwell on each 
other’s perfections and flatter the golden calf into their 
melting-pot had long to wait. Since the days of Pitt 
what statesman has not promised the millennium in 
those halls? Since those of Chatham whom has the 
City not welcomed and supported? To its great honour 
it cheered and heartened Nelson when all Downing 
Street set their pursed lips against him, and we have 
seen a splendid service of china, adorned with Lady 
Hamilton and all her inspirations, which it presented 
to the hero of Copenhagen. 

Lord Mayors, like most bigwigs, are sometimes 
pompous and not always literate. We remember a 
full-blooded one raising his glass to the toast of the 
late Queen with these mystic words: “Victor victori 
victoria.’’ It was as if John Wilkes, half-seas-over, 
had been trying to pronounce our modern railway- 
station. Yet it passed for Latin and none minded— 
least of all the waiters, who this year will have been 
Nestors or Hebes—‘‘ waiting and seeing ’’ all the same 
amid the “ simplest ’’ fare possible for the five-per- 
cents. 

Lord Mayor’s Day is British to the core. There is 
a generous flavour of ‘self-confidence about it that is 
irresistible. At the darkest hour it is never dis- 
couraged. It knows that we shall prevail. It knows, 
too, that when everything else has been “recon- 
structed” and the righteous are seen begging their 
bread, they will not beg in vain at those intact portals— 
the doors of an Ark proof against any Deluge. We all 
remember what happened to Noah directly he ceased 
his intimacy with water. The eighteenth century took 


him for their example, ‘‘ fellows whom the fi could 
not wash away.” 


But we are wiser now. “Victor, 


victori, victoria.” Such solecisms will never, we fancy, 
be heard again. We shall all be too State-controlled 
and State-educated for aberrations. Let us look to it 
that the dead-level shall not amount to a dead-weight. 
We tremble to think of a Controller of Hospitality, and 
the City, as often before, may yet prove the last refuge 
of personal freedom. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE PRESS. 


R. T. E. KEBBEL, who died this week at the 

age of 91, must certainly have been the Nestor 

of English political journalism. Like the wise old hero 
of the Iliad he had lived through three generations of 
warriors, and was himself fighting among the third. 
He began to write for the newspapers in the ’fifties, 
when the Press still reeked with the old traditions of 
irregularity, sycophancy, patronage, and genial black- 
guardism. He wrote all through what must be called 
the great age of British journalism, from 1860 to the 
close of the century, when the chief London and 
provincial newspapers had made themselves powerful 
and respected, when they had editors who were more 
influential than Cabinet Ministers, and contributors 
who were scholars and thinkers—the age when the 
Times, the Siandard, the Daily News, the Scotsman, 
the Manchester Guardian (and, may we add, THE 
Saturpay Review ?) really swayed opinion, and counted 


with the classes that ruled the country more than the — 


speeches of the politicians. He lived to see the Press 
respond to the “democratisation ” of our institutions, 
and the diffusion of cheap superficial education, till it 
became the spoil of pushing tradesmen and illiterate 
advertising experts. He was a link between the epoch 
when Macaulay and Chistopher North and Croker and 
De Quincey and James Stephen were deemed great 
journalists, and that in which, we are told, the greatest 
journalist of all is—Mr. Horatio Bottomley. 

Kebbel was an excellent and admirable example of 
the kind of journalist who was the mainstay of the 
Press in the later Victorian period, when it called for 
and obtained the services of men who could command 
the attention of a large and mixed, but still on the 
whole an educated and intelligent, body of readers. 
The scramble for the pennies of the shop assistant and 
the charwoman was yet to come; the newspapers were 
still looking to people who considered affairs seriously, 
and had not wholly lost the sense of literary style. 
Kebbel, like the late H. D. Traill, and like Lord 
Morley, until he gave himself wholly to active politics, 
was the right kind of publicist to appeal to this clientéle. 
He was, as they might have said in those days, a 
gentleman and a scholar. He brought a fine taste for 
the classics with him from Oxford, and was well read 
in history and the great literatures of the world, so that 
he loved ‘ Pickwick’ almost as well as he loved 
Homer and Thucydides. But his special line of 
study lay in political history, the growth of the 
English Constitution, and the writings and _ utter- 
ances of its great makers and masters, from Temple 
and Bolingbroke to Pitt and Canning and Disraeli. 
He wrote his leaders in Fleet Street against a back- 
ground of ancient and modern learning, and could 
illustrate a point in a speech of Gladstone by, a line 
from Virgil or a sentence from Chatham. It is an 
accomplishment which the up-to-date journalist would 
find entirely superfluous and, indeed, extremely 
detrimental. 

Kebbel, however, was a representative of something 
else that has passed away besides the old journalism. 
He was one of the literary exponents of that Toryism 
which is now scarcely a shadow upon the earth. He 
believed in that ancient aristocratic constitution, that 
definite arrangement of classes and orders, under 
equal laws and liberties, which Lord Beaconsfield (at 
least as he believed) endeavoured to revive and per- 
petuate. He knew the English peasantry well, and 
wrote of them with charm and understanding; but he 
thought they could be happiest, and could enjoy the 
largest amount of real freedom, under the old agrarian 
and administrative system, in which a cultivated and 
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‘public-spirited class of territorial proprietors was 
‘responsible for their welfare. He was Conservative 
by temperament ; he believed in Church and State, the 
Throne and the House of Lords; he was a sports- 
man, and held that the commonwealth was grounded 
most securely on the industries, the pursuits, and the 
recreations of the country side. It was in the protest 
against mere mercantilism and urban exploitation that 
he found his tie with Beaconsfield, whom he regarded 
with the deepest enthusiasm. There was nothing 
reactionary in his Toryism. He held, with the author 
of ‘ Sybil,’ that the Conservatives were the true party of 
social reform, which the masses would seek in vain 
from the cotton-lords and the factory owners. 

It was as an exposition of these theories that he 
published his ‘ History of Toryism,’ and his selection 
from the speeches of Lord Beaconsfield, two books 
which deserve the gratitude of all students of nine- 
teenth-century history. He is said to have been nomi- 
nated by Beaconsfield himself to be his biographer, 
and if the task had been entrusted to him he would 
probably have written a more distinctive book than the 
compilation which has been put together by two pairs 
of hands out of the Rowton manuscripts. He saw a 
good deal of Beaconsfield in private life, staying with 
him occasionally at Hughenden, and finding more of 
the great man’s human side than everybody did. In 
his volume of essays, ‘ Lord Beaconsfield and other Tory 
Memories,’ he has given a pleasant sketch of Disraeli 
and his wife in their Buckinghamshire home. 

He was an industrious writer, and contributed many 
pages to the Quarterly, Blackwood’s, the Nineteenth 
Century, and other magazines, and at one time to THE 
“Saturpay Review ; besides leagues of leader articles in 
the Standard, of which he was one of the mainstays, 
before that once-famous oracle of the British middle- 
classes fell into rapid decline. One of the best of his 
books, written only half a dozen years ago, is called 
* The Battle of Life,’ an interesting account chiefly of. his 
earlier years in his father’s country home in Leicester- 
shire, at Oxford, and in London when he was getting 
his footing in journalism. It contains attractive pictures 
of Oxford seventy years ago, and of the London of 
Thackeray and Dickens, of Captain Shandon and the 
Cyder Cellars, the dancing-saloons, and the sponging- 
house, with which last establishment the struggling 
young man about town made personal acquaintance. 
Kebbel was always a sound and scholarly, if somewhat 
formal, writer. But in this final volume he writes with 
a grace, ease, and lightness, quite remarkable in a 
man of “four-score and upwards.” The book is well 
worth reading, not only for its reminiscences of a 
vanished age, but also for its unconscious presenta- 
tion of that type of conscientious, well-informed, high- 
minded publicist who did much to give the English 
Press its reputation at a time when it could claim with 
some justice to be the Fourth Estate of the Realm. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
IV. 


“* Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magister, 
Ire viam qua monstret eques.”—Hor : 1 Ep: ii. 63. 


“2a HERE has been for along time a demand, 

which has grown stronger and more wide- 
spread during the last two years, that the great 
public and secondary schools should improve the 
‘type of education they offer to our sons, and that the 
Universities and Civil Service Commissioners should 
assist in the reform. Natural Science and modern 
languages are particularly asked for as regular por- 
tions of all school teaching. It is realised that unless 
the country is provided with intellects working with 
higher efficiency, and trained for a wider scope of action, 
we run risk of being beaten by competitors abroad, if, 
indeed, we do not meantime ruin ourselves at home by 
inferior ability when confronted with the complexities 
of modern affairs. And that, too, notwithstanding 
moral character, however lofty. The test of inter- 
mational competition, in every sense, is so severe that, 


sad as it is to have to make the admission, we may be 
compelled to discard much of what we have treasured 
as true education and lean towards utilitarianism. 
The discussions about the merits of the prevailing 
type of public school education, and the demerits of 
what it is proposed should be substituted, have been 
too desultory. First we should ascertain (1) the exact 
particulars in which the present curriculum is out of 
date ; (2) whether our methods of teaching are efficient ; 
(3) whether the teachers themselves are competent to 
do what is required of them; (4) the remedies ; and the 
means by which it is proposed to apply them. So often 
are these essential points overlooked that discussions 
tend to wander off into superfluous lectures on an 
axiom that admits of no discussion : that schools must 
develop character, and on moral and religious bases. 
But with that axiom beyond dispute, it was only to beg 
that boys might be provided with improved intellectual 
Weapons, with which to tackle the unavoidable mate- 
rialisms of life that a number of fathers, drawn from 
various sections of the community, a few months ago 
sought an interview with a committee of headmasters 
of twelve public schools. The deputation seems to 
have told the headmasters, in polite but unmistakable 
language, that most boys from certain schools learnt 
very little, that they had been taught by persons who 
had no great ability to teach, that the system merely 
provided the inferior type of education which was for- 
merly considered good enough for an English gentle- 
man, but which the English gentleman himself now 
found was not good enough when tested by the strain 
of war. It is clear that arguments cease to centre in 
** Classics and the Average Boy.”’ Criticism of public 
school education has merged itself in the feeling of re- 
sentment against the stupidity of the Press-puffed 
Megalopsychos, and against our own ignorance of the 
continually changing fundamentals on which modern 
civilisation moves. It is found that the world of affairs 
can afford no longer to impair its own efficiency by 
employing the poorly-informed man of good character, 
except in petty positions, and that the high-minded, 
high-placed incompetent, working for the State, is a 
danger to the nation. In face of the call for polymaths 
to help the country, no man now need feel ashamed to 
possess the advantage of a ‘‘ useful ’’ education: the 
gentlemanly feeling of shame at not being “* an awful 
ass’’ (though good at tennis) was so very Oriental. It 
was like the habit of the Chinese to let their finger- 
nails grow long, that they might not be suspected of 
the crime of having done any work. But we are at 
last determined to improve our education for purposes 
fall of Constantinopl 
ust as in the 15th century the stantinople 
and the diffusion of Greek scholarship forced the study 
of the Greek language and a classical Renaissance on 
Western Europe, so has an era of scientific education 
been forced on us by the use of science for war pur- 
poses, and by its wider industrial application, allied to 
national economics during war. Science and economics 
are but two of the additional subjects which modern 
necessity compels us to crowd upon our sons. Then 
modern languages. Does the public realise how few 
Ministers of State, and permanent officials yw op 
could, during the past ten years, converse flue 
any English?’ Or, indeed, how few 
schoolmasters? Yet we send Ministers and officials 
fortified with Monte Carlo French and Carlsbad German 
to discuss problems of peace or war at conferences in 
foreign countries. For such negotiations an intimate 
familiarity with the languages used is essential in order 
te detect, not only the exact shades of meaning, but the 
meaning at all. Information distilled through the 
interpreter’s understanding is not in its most valuable 
form. 
The crowding of subjects is undesirable but unavoid- 
able, though the adoption of the decimal or metric 
system might release some school hours now needed for 
teaching our cumbrous system of weights, measures and 
money. But it will mean, whether we approve or not, 
earlier specialisation and the discarding of certain sub- 
jects, which the authorities will eventually admit are of 
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minor value. Besides, with the growth of knowledge the 
specialist is inevitable. If those schools, to which the 
fashionable or well-to-do resort, resist reform, they may 
be allowed to drift. Not so, however, the less fashion- 
able provincial and public schools and the famous old 
grammar schools. To them the nation will turn for 
the special materia] it wants. They train boys who 
will work for their living in the rough and tumble of 
affairs and vulgar trade. All future national plans are 
governed by the stark fact of unproductive war debt : 
a large revenue will be needed for interest on several 
thousand millions sterling of debt, besides pensions. 
And there are writers of text-books and other self-styled 
economists, devoid of the ability to understand the mis- 
chief they would create, who would raise even a larger 
revenue by taxation, for hurried repayment of war debt. 
Where is the after-war revenue to come from by which 
to pay interest alone and re-establish equilibrium in 
the nation’s finances? From trade alone; trade which 
in face of severe foreign competition we must expand 
to yield the required revenue when, not only our own, 
but our enemies’, bayonets have been beaten into 
machine tools and field pieces into automatic lathes. 
The schools must give the nation an improved type of 
intellect fitted to staff and extend that trade. Recently 
a facetious supporter of present-day education in his 
preference for lawn tennis over a knowledge of natural 
science has scorned the gross materialism of commercial 
“money-getting.” But since he mentioned, and rightly 
too, Lord Cromer as a modei of what a man should be, 
it may not be out of place to recall that much of Lord 
Cromer’s claim to the gratitude and admiration of his 
fellow-countrymen rests on his skill in re-arranging 
the finances and commerce of Egypt. Nature’s Bour- 
bons, who forget nothing and learn nothing, fail to see 
that it is not so much a question of adding to the 
wealth of individuals as of enabling the nation to save 
itself from sinking into poverty under the weight of 
war expenses. If the wag, the tennis player, or the 
moralist does not see the danger, the statesman can 
tell him that should our population continue to increase 
without proportionate increase of national wealth, 
misery will increase. Poverty cannot in any event 
advance the nation, nor can it render less hard the 
lives of our working people. We must increase our 
wealth. Every additional infant that becomes an adult 
will need an additional sum of £400 to be placed at 
its service as working capital to enable it to earn its 
living. We turn to education to provide means by 
which to obtain that capital. 

Fashionable schools can continue to produce the 
great servants of State. But if we are to be condemned 
to a prolongation of extensive State Socialism, men with 
specialised knowledge will be wanted at the Board of 
Trade for example, and greater ability at the Foreign 
Office—apart from the Diplomatic Service. The 
Foreign Office will then learn how to understand what 
really does go on in such unimportant places as Turkey 
and the Balkans, without having to be coached by the 
Messieurs Buxton. Moreover, as the Foreign Office will 
in future be called upon to administer British foreign 
policy in partuership with British economic interests, 
cynics must be prevented from saying that what was 
formerly done badly by one department will henceforth 
be done twice as badly by two departments. With 
geography, too long neglected, about to come into its 
own at last, departments of State will be staffed by 
persons who should know that Britain is an island; 
future Declarations of London and surrenders of our 
ocean steamship routes to international “‘ conferences ”’ 
(rings) will henceforth become less frequent. 

Reform of education would place the past records of 
Continental Europe at the more genera) disposal of our 
schools, so that we may learn to judge British foreign 
policy in the light of European history. This should be 
supported by a new History of England that will give 
as much prominence to national interests, particularly 
during the 19th century and right up to 1914, as to the 
struggles of religious sects exhibited in the light of the 
prejudices of partisan historians. 

One of the reasons why Germany envies us is our 
command of overseas raw products. For them she 


covets our Empire, while we scarcely understand their 
meaning or value. Owing to inferior training in 
natural science (chemistry) and national economics, we 
artlessly surrendered control to the Germans in pre-war 
days. ‘he Minister of Munitions has told the House 
of Commons the result of German control. The Ger- 
mans sold us back what they thought fit, and at their 
own price, as did their Hanseatic ancestors, who used 
to boast that they bought the foxskin of the English- 
man for a groat and sold back to him the tail for a 
shilling. A visit to the exhibition galleries of the 
Imperial Institute should stir the imagination of the 
modern schoolmaster and open his eyes to what educa- 
tion reform may lead. He can see there samples of 
innumerable raw products of the British Empire which 
we should learn to manipulate instead of leaving them to 
the scientific foreigner. The Grammar Schools and the 
provincial secondary schools might try to forge out 
of education a keener instrument with which to enable 
our sons to avail themselves of their own national 
treasures. 

But what of the teachers? Is it not strange that 
one of the most high-minded, noble and important of 
callings is staffed by men who are sweated in their 
wage, and who start imperfectly trained for their duties? 
Few teachers are born, good ones must be made. The 
Art of Teaching demands special knowledge, training’ 
and aptitude, besides character and athletic prowess. 
The day of the amateur in any serious undertaking is 
over ; the partly trained, underpaid, unambitious school- 
master is one of the weaknesses of our system. Are 
not, too, the teacher's energy and concentration im- 
paired by the cares of the boarding establishment by 
help of which some try to earn a total income often less 
than that secured by a skilled artisan without 
equal responsibility? What attractions has teaching 
in such conditions for a man of first-class ability, with: 
ambition, initiative and imagination? A partial 
remedy might lie in increasing school fees for tuition ;. 
they are, as a rule, unjustifiably low in relation to the 
total cost of maintaining a boy at a public school. 
Probably, again, our ways of teaching or imparting 
knowledge (as distinguished from “educating ”) can be 
improved. They suit the clever boy well, the average 
boy none too well, the slow-witted boy. not at all. The 
happy-go-lucky practice of letting boys teach themselves 
at ‘‘ prep,” leaving the master to hear the work in 
school, needs scrutiny and perhaps amendinent. It is 
beyond the power of some boys *‘ to hammer out a thing 
for themselves’’; they require to be taught, and they 
Prosper under good téaching. Much can be done to: 
improve education and teaching, if the headmasters. 
who, after all, are among the boys’ best friends, can but 
overcome constitutional timidity of change. They will 
be faced with the difficulties of there being only twenty- 
four hours in a day ; the limited power of boys to absorb 
instruction, and that motto of incompetence—‘‘ it is. 
inopportune.” They will have to decide what subjects. 
must be dropped. The recent Report of the Committee: 
on the Examination for Class I. of the Civil Service is 
too indefinite to give the Universities a lead, and the 
official Report of the Headmasters’ Conference, held in 
September, tells us very little. Have the headmasters 
taken any definite steps at all towards reform? Perhaps 
Mr. Fisher might be induced to add a little ginger if 
he can spare a thought away from primary education. 

Ignorance among the well-educated is a luxury the: 
nation can no longer afford or the public tolerate. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PLAIN MAN’S PUZZLES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—I am an average citizen—what our ancestors 
would have called a plain man—of, I hope, average in- 
telligence. I am not a politician, nor have I any technical 
knowledge of naval and military affairs. But I have 
read a good deal about the wars of the past, and I do 
my best to follow the events of the present conflict. I 
examine the official communications and the letters of 
the special correspondents and the Ministerial state- 
ments with care. I study the map closely, and I make 
a conscientious endeavour to form a sound opinion on 
the progress of affairs. And I have to confess myself 
frankly bewildered. I cannot reconcile the facts, so 
far as I can grasp them, with the declarations and 
announcements of those in authority. This may be 
due, of course, to my own ignorance or stupidity. But 
I am not more ignorant or stupid than the great bulk 
of my fellow-countrymen. It is reasonable to conclude 
that if I am puzzled so also are many of those others 
by whom the terrific burden of the war is borne. I 
think therefore I am justified in laying before you some 
of the points concerning which ‘‘ all my mind is 
clouded with a doubt’’ and suggesting that it would be 
to the general advantage if authoritative answers could 
be supplied to the questions which perplex and disturb 
me. 

1. Ministers and high officials tell us that we have 
virtually won the war. For example: 

“* There is no reason for anxiety. 
but won.”’—Sir John Jellicoe. 

‘* The Germans are already beaten and their 
leaders know it.’’—General Smuts. 


“* Defeat is now staring Germany in the face.’’— 

Dr. Macnamara. 

Now on what foundations do these eminent persons 
base their optimistic opinions? I ask myself the ques- 
tion and cannot find an answer. Nothing tends to 
show me that the war is ‘‘ all but won” by us, or 
that defeat is staring Germany in the face. What I 
do see is something quite different. I see that after 
39 months of war Germany is still in possession of large 
tracts of Allied territory which she has conquered, and 
is still extending her conquests. Our own armies and 
the French are further from German soil than they 
were in August, 1914. In the meanwhile Germany and 
her allies have annexed (a) the whole of Belgium except 
a minute corner, (b) all Serbia, (c) the richest industrial 
and mining districts of France, (d) all Poland, (e) a 
large part of the Russian Baltic Provinces, (f) the 
greater part of Rumania. She dominates the whole of 
Central Europe and Southern Asia from the Channel to 
the Tigris, and from the Gulf of Finland to the Aigean. 
What is more, the process of Germanic annexation and 
conquest goes on rapidly. Within the past few weeks 
a German army has landed on the shores of the Gulf 
of Riga and established its footing in Esthonia, and an 
Austro-German army has inflicted on our Italian Allies 
one of the greatest defeats of this war and invaded 
their territory. In the spring we may hear that one 
German General has entered Petrograd while another 
is occupying Vicenza and threatening Milan. 

It is true that we have nearly deprived Germany of 
her colonies and taken from her Turkish partner a slice 
of Mesopotamia which includes the historic city of 
Baghdad. ‘These acquisitions cannot be set off against 
the conquest of three European kingdoms, and the 
territories occupied and over-run in France, Poland, 
Russia, and Italy, with their great and populous towns 
and their immense resources. We have gained 
Baghdad; the Germanic Alliance has taken Brussels, 
Antwerp, Li¢ge, Namur, Lille, Mons, Laon, Warsaw, 
Riga, Vilna, Lodz, Bucharest, Belgrade, Civedale, 
Udine. Our new subjects are a considerable number of 
African natives and a few thousand German officials, 
planters, and colonists. The Germans can rule, tax, 
exploit, and plunder 40 millions of Frenchmen, Bel- 
gians, Poles, Russians, Lithuanians, Roumanians, 
Serbs and Italians, to say nothing of 80 millions of 


The war is all 


Austrians, Turks and Bulgars. Why then should they 
consider, or on what grounds does Sir John Jellicoe 
consider, that they are ‘‘ already beaten’’? An answer 
would oblige. 

2. We are told, however, that defeat is ‘‘ staring 
Germany in the face ’’ because of Haig’s successes in 
France and Flanders. I hope so. But what I see is 
that notwithstanding the magnificent valour of our 
troops, the power of our artillery, and the perfection 
of our transport and supply organization, we make 
very slow progress. I see that it costs us a whole series 
of sanguinary battles to gain a few kilometres of 
ground ; I see that after a year of appalling combat and 
colossal losses we have done no more than enlarge the 
Ypres salient. We have pushed back the German line, 
but we have neither broken it, nor turned its flank. 
How long, at this rate, will it be before we shall have 
= the invaders out of Belgium and reached German 
soi 

3- I am informed by the newspapers, which are sup- 
posed to represent instructed military opinion, that I 
do wrong to direct my attention to the amount of 
ground gained. That is unimportant. The real point 
is that we are wearing down the enemy; we are shat- 
tering his moral; we are ‘‘ killing Germans,” presum- 
ably killing them faster than they are killing our own 
poor lads. This is a question of statistics, on which 
the layman has no precise information. Why should 
it not be imparted to us? Our own losses, we know, 
are appalling, as anybody can (with some difficulty) 
discover if he will take the trouble to add up the 
casualty lists as they appear in the newspapers. Is 
there any reason to believe that the Germans, acting 
on the defensive behind their horrible system of pill- 
boxes and fortified craters, are losing more heavily than 
ourselves, or as heavily, or half as heavily? As for the 
alleged general decline of the German and Austrian 
man-power, how does it happen that this combination, 
assumed to be in the last stages of exhaustion, can at 
one and the same time hold at bay three or four millions 
of British and French troops in the West, keep back 
the Roumanians and at least some Russian divisions in 
the East, and at the same time overwhelm Cadorna’s 
army in the South, and have several divisions to spare 
for operations in the Baltic? A plain man cannot 
resolve the problem. Will our military statisticians 
and experts do so? 

4. We are said to have the mastery of the air. My 
strategic knowledge does not enable me to furnish a 
correct interpretation of this phrase. But I observe 
that the enemy has apparently sufficient aircraft to 
engage our own on the fighting front. At the same time 
he is able to drop bombs on Dunkirk and other places 
behind the British and French lines, and occasionally 
to make raids on London and other towns in Britain. 
That being so I do not quite understand in what sense 
he is ‘*‘ mastered,’’ and should like to know. 

5. I am also told that the German submarine cam- 
paign has been a failure, and that the enemy is very 
foolish if he expects to defeat or cripple us by this 
agency. Certainly he has not brought us to our knees 
in a few months, as Admiral von Tirpitz and others 
predicted. But I note that he can still sink our 
larger merchant ships at the rate of from thirteen 
to seventeen a week, while making extensive depreda- 
tions among the Allied and neutral mercantile marine 
as well. How do our authoritites propose to “carry 
on” if they cannot alter the ratio between losses by 
submarines and the building of new cargo-boats in our 
favour ? 

6. Then, again, like the Saturday Review, I am unable 
to comprehend our naval policy. I am assured that we 
possess the command of the sea. On paper 1 know 
that the Allies have such a superiority over the enemy 
as no Power or Alliance in any war ever held before. 
I appreciate, too, the amazing valour and endurance of 
our sailors, and the immense achievement of the Navy 
in protecting and facilitating the transport of millions 
of men and incredible amounts of munitions and sup- 
plies overseas, and in keeping open the main lines of 
ocean communication (subject to the submarines) for 
ourselves and our Allies. But most of this admirable 
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work is done by transports, light cruisers, destroyers, 
and small craft. I do not understand why our mighty 
Fleet of Dreadnoughts, super-Dreadnoughts, battle- 
cruisers, and armoured ships generally is kept inactive ? 
I do not understand why enough of it could not be left 
to watch over the German High Sea Fleet while still 
leaving a good margin, with French, American, and 
Japanese auxiliaries, for active operations. I do not 
understand why no attempt can be made to co-operate 
with Haig in seizing the Flanders coast, which is the 
main, one may say even the sole, strategic purpose of 
his whole series of costly and sanguinary engagements. 
I do not understand why the active offensive recom- 
mended and prepared for by sailors like Prince Louis 
of Battenberg, Lord Fisher, and Sir Arthur Wilson 
at the beginning of the war has been changed for a 
policy of passivity. 

I lay my doubts before you with an honest desire that 
they may prove groundless. Perhaps they are. 
Perhaps | am puzzling and worrying myself without 
cause, and all is going as well as the official and 
semi-official optimists suggest. But if that is so, we 
ought to have clear explanations tg dissipate our 
anxieties, not merely vague and rhetorical generalisa- 
tions. Many thousands of persons besides myself 
ponder over the situation in confusion and perplexity, 
and seek in vain for enlightenment. 

RustTIcus. 

[We think that our correspondent exaggerates the 
advantage and omits to reckon the danger of occupying 
hostile territory. Napoleon at one time occupied the 
greater part of Europe for a few years, but the fact 
was the cause of his defeat. This letter is a useful 
corrective of the foolish optimism prevalent in certain 
quarters, but our correspondent takes too gloomy a 
view.—Eb.S.R. ] 


IRISH ANARCHY AND THE COALITION 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—I am under obligations to you for finding room 
in the Saturday Review for my long letter of a fortnight 
ago. It was hardly possible for me, if I was to make 
my meaning plain, to compress it into a smaller com- 
pass, and I am, in fact, constrained to ask for further 
indulgence, in the face of the Debate on the Irish ques- 
tion which took place in the House of Commons. This 
eccurred after my letter was written, and more than 
completely justified the language I used on the 
ineptitude and folly which have brought matters to their 
present pass in Ireland. 

One aspect of that debate makes it necessary for me 
to revert to and to further emphasise the extreme in- 
convenience at this time of the nominal party truce 
caused by the Coalition. 

It will be remembered that the Coalition was Mr. 
Asquith’s own child. It was proposed under the 
specious pretence of uniting all politicians in one 
patriotic effort to finish the war and meanwhile to post- 
pone all party strife. His request was met by the 
Opposition with alacrity, and was carried out with 
extraordinary loyalty. Whatever effects it had in other 
directions, however, it did not secure Mr. Asquith’s 
own personal position. It was presently found 
impossible to maintain him where he had been, 
and this by the general consent of men of 
different sides in politics. Everybody felt that 
we must have a person of more vigour, resource- 
fulness and industry, and less pliability. Cicero 
was unmatched as a forensic and lucid speaker in the 
Roman Senate, but his career as a practical statesman 
was a continual failure, and when his two 
white hands were nailed to the rostra in the 
Forum there were few to weep. Mr. Asquith 
has many of Cicero’s gifts, and would have 
graced the Bench of Judges, but he chose to be 
a politician, and he has inveterate faults which became 
dangerous in times of stress. His habit of postponing 


difficult questions to the Greek Kalends, of ridding him- 
self of responsibility for them by remitting them for 
decision to Royal Commissions or Committees of the 
House of Commons; a constant surrender to pressure 


and clamour from his more extravagant followers ; his 
irregular attendance and his listlessness when in the 
House itself combined to make him a very poor captain 
in a hurricane. This was made more intolerable by his 
petulant and flippant answers, notably the quite imper- 
tinent phrase, “Wait and see,” which some of his 
lac keys used to laugh at and applaud as a signal proof 
of dexterity and craft, whereas it merely spelt bad 
manners and was keenly resented. Those who had 
waited long and often in answer to his request generally 
failed to see anything. 

Meanwhile the war became more and more difficult 
and dangerous, and it was necessary to have a man in 
command in the Political arena who had courage, re- 
source, industry, and the magnetic power of reaching 
men’s hearts as well as their heads. Mr. Asquith had 
to go, and Mr. Lloyd George took his place, and a 
wave of satisfaction traversed the country. Everyone 
felt that the domination of the Little Englander and of 
the mole-eyed sentimentalists, who had scouted the 
possibility of a war with Germany and had found Mr. 
Asquith very complacent, would no longer be permitted 
to put wedges in the cog-wheel of Government, and that 
new men, new methods and a new spirit would prevail 
This has been so. 

Although Mr. Asquith had himself fathered the 
Coalition and himself proposed a party truce till the 
end of the war, no sooner was he out of the saddle 
than (in conjunction with his more devoted satellites 
who had been left in the cold for various excellent 
reasons by Mr. Lloyd George when he became Premier) 
he proceeded to organise what was left of the Rump 
of the old Radical Party. They secured the machinery, 
the funds, and the principal party organs of the old 
Liberalism, and appointed Party Whips. This was done 
entirely regardless of the Coalition. The active leaders 
in this movement were Mr. Asquith’s personal following 
in the late Government, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, 
Mr. Samuel, and Mr. Montagu. This Cabal was pre- 
sently deserted by Mr. Montagu, who found a com- 
fortable if not a very suitable position at the India 
Office. A system of carping and querulous criticism 
was initiated concurrently with a campaign in the 
‘Westminster Gazette, the Chronicle, and Daily News, 
directed against the new-Chief, who was openly charged 
with subterranean intrigues against his late Leader. 

We now come to the Irish debate in the Commons 
on the 23rd ult. On that occasion the three mainstays 
of Mr. Asquith in his new position as Leader of neo- 
Radicalism openly abstained from voting on a Vote of 
Confidence in the Government, notwithstanding the 
speech and attitude of their Leader on that occasion. 
Another special adherent of Mr. Asquith who 
recently obtained a _ seat without a _ contest 
under the Coalition agreement actually voted for Mr. 
Redmond’s motion of want of confidence. Meanwhile 
Mr. Asquith, who benefited by all this sinister conduct, 
says not a word in deprecation of it, and the Party 
Whips apparently have conceded to this anti-Govern- 
ment faction the right to claim any seat where one of 
their sympathisers formerly sat as the peculiar heritage 
not of the Coalition, but of the Adullamites, who have 
broken with the Coalition. This is monstrous, and 
personally I was delighted when the old borough of 
Salford (one division of which tolerated me as its mem- 
ber for fifteen years) refused to have anything ‘to do 
with a candidate who had been recommended the 
Whips. His former attitude and speeches were out 
of sympathy with the policy of the present Coalition, 
and he was righteously beaten by a straight-up 
man, with plain, homely speech and true patriotic 
instincts, viz., Mr. Ben Tillett, by a great majority, 
in spite of Whips and party shuffles. 

I will now turn to another aspect of the recent debate, 
namely, the attitude of the Government. We may 
take it that it was represented by the speeches of the 
Chief Secretary and the Premier. 

The former painted the lurid picture of the position 
in perfectly plain colours. He did not disguise the fact 
that while 40,000 men from the North of Ireland are 
fighting at the front, not only for our Empire but for 
right and justice and civilisation, there are 290,000 
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other Irishmen drilling and arming, holding meetings 
and joining processions for the direct purpose of stab- 
bing this Empire in the back and perhaps of taking 
advantage of Ulster in the absence of its natural 
defenders. 

The Prime Minister followed him and spoke some 
brave words as to what would be done in case the move- 
ment went on. We have had similar brave words 
over and over again for 40 years past, when 
they started with Sir William Harcourt’s brutal 
reminder to his friends of later days that they 
might stew in their own juice. That was a time, 
too, when we had no war on our hands, and when 
there was no danger of Germany landing several hun- 
dred aeroplanes in the West of Ireland and receiving 
a welcome there. 

The debate took place a fortnight ago, and 
literally nothing has been done since of any 
kind. Why should the rebels against England 
not take heart when the Executive, by its chief 
official, after describing the pandemonium that 
exists, suggest no policy for meeting it save one of 
sheer imbecility? He virtually limited his remedy to 
a whining invitation to a number of exasperated men 
who mean business and hate gammon to come into his 
conference-parlour. There they would find Nationalists 
and the Ulster men talking quite amiably to each 
other about common platform. What does the 
chief organ of the Sinn Fein say in reply? Its 
actual words are: “Mr. Duke’s position is that of 
a man who has found Ireland too much for him, 
and wept for his own failure.” That is exactly it, and 
the stinging words reach others beside himself. Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is a great believer in conferences 
and conventions, again entreated the irreconcileable 


‘rebels to lie down with their lifelong opponents on the 


eiderdown quilt he had made for them. If he had sug- 
gested Donnybrook Fair it would have been more to 
the purpose. He then went on to suggest that if the 
Convention agreed substantially on a remedy and the 
Sinn Feiners stood out, then we should see what 
we should see. What a ridiculous ‘*‘ If."’ What a mouse 
from a mountain in labour! Meanwhile, things, as I 
have said, are going on merrily enough in Western 
Ireland. Where Sinn Fein laymen and Sinn Fein 
priests are rubbing noses continually and inciting to 
rebellion and crime and leaving the scattered Loyalists 
of three-fourths of Ireland at their mercy. Listen, my 
friends, to a few of the actual words of the rebel 
leaders. “The Irish people,” said Mr. Valera a few 
days ago, “‘ know at present only one enemy, the Power 
which has for centuries devastated and depopulated our 
country and is still bringing red ruin wpon it. That is 
NOT Germany, nor Austria, nor Turkey, nor Bulgaria, 
but the Power of which Dublin Castle is but the imme- 
diate instrument.” This being his text, he applies it 
unflinchingly. Listen to him: “Our only strength is 
physical force. John Bull thinks he’ll only 
meet you with your breath. It is your strong right 
arms and mighty hearts that he dreads. . . . y 
weapon is better than none, and the good old Irish 
weapon is not bad at close quarters, and there never 
was a bayonet-man yet that would face a nine or ten 
foot pike. (Cheers.) Now is the time to win 
our freedom, and remember that the present crisis is 
one that never happened before. We do not know what 
the next year may bring. The enemies of 
Sinn Fein, seeing the priests arrayed against them, 
understand that the game is up. They know that with 
the priests leading the van and with their parish 
banners well in with them, there is no power to beat 
them.” 

When speaking at Newmarket on Wolfe Tone’s 
Sunday, as it is called, he said. ‘‘ It was well to open 
that meeting under the shadow of Wolfe Tone’s 
memory : and in his train the priests of Ireland.” 
“* The only thing England could be made to understand 
was a stand-up, unflinching fight such as the men of 
Easter week had fought, and such as had been fought 
by those who were thrown into gaol and branded as 
criminals. ”’ 

At the same meeting the Rev. A. Moloney advised the 


Volunteers present to go on with their drilling, to 
perfect themselves in the use of arms, and to be worthy 
to take their place as defenders of a free Irish Republic. 
Where was the Defence of the Realm that day? he 
asked. Dead, and it is our business to see that it never 
comes to life again.” This was received with loud 
cheers. Fathers Grace Clancey and Brian O’Hegin 
also made stirring addresses. 

This is a mere sample of the shameful record of what 
is going on at this moment in Ireland, and it is to 
staunch these gaping wounds that a sentimental lawyer 
is sent there to offer the Irish people in arms who 
openly despise and deride him a soft corner in his 
capacious bosom, when all will be well. 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry H. Howorrtn. 

45, Lexham Gardens, 

November 6th, 1917. 


THE SALE OF HONOURS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—As you say in your leading article last week, 
very little has been achieved by the resolution of the 
House of Lords, that in all future patents of peerage 
the reasons for the creation must be set forth. What 
binding effect has a resolution of that kind ? Lord 
Curzon accepted it on behalf of the Government, and 
was very cross with Lord Salisbury for pressing him 
as to whether it bound the Prime Minister. The 
resolution may be binding on the present Govern- 
ment, but it cannot bind any succeeding Government, 
and ought not to do so. It is a resolution to deprive 
the Prime Minister of perhaps the most valuable part 
of his patronage ; and purists may say what they 
like, but it is impossible to manage parties without 
patronage. No doubt the prerogative of the Crown 
has been abused, and peerages have been sold so 
openly and so cynically that public opinion has 
revolted. It is, however, a question of degree, of 
how frequently the bounty of the Crown is exercised, 
and that must largely depend on the strength of the 
Sovereign’s character. His Majesty ought not to 
allow himself to be made a recruiting-sergeant for 
any party. Both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
have taken advantage of the King’s very difficult 
position in democratic times. A moderate recourse 
to the Royal Prerogative by a Prime Minister for the 
purpose of rewarding his supporters is, I submit, 
perfectly justifiable, and in accordance with constitu- 
tional practice. 

Far more dangerous than any sale of peerages was 
Mr. Asquith’s threat to ‘“‘swamp’’ the House of 
Lords in 1911 by what the late Lord Salisbury called 
‘the injection of 500 sweeps.’’ How the King ever 
came to give his consent to this monstrous and revolu- 
tionary proposal will not be known in our lifetime. 
The House of Lords must be protected against a 
catastrophic creation of this kind. And what did the 
naticen gain by Mr. Asquith’s revolution ? A Home 
Rule Act, which the Government dare not put into 
force; and a limitation of the life of Parliament, which 
has been three times prolonged by special amending 
Acts. I agree with you, Sir, that the Prime Minister’s 
arrogant assumption of the Royal Prerogative in 
favour of Lord Beaverbrook is far more menacing 
to our liberties than the sale for cash on delivery of 
any number of coronets to pushing democrats with a 
desire to get into society.—Yours faithfully, 

COMMONER. 


OFFSPRINGS OF ‘‘ GOOD MASTER CLOCK.”’ 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Memories are conjured up relating to all sorts 
of clocks in one’s life by the article “ Good Master 
Clock,” which appeared in your columns a little time 
back. To think of any particular clock is to associate 
it with its surroundings and events, in some cases long 
forgotten. The writer deals with the + anges ame beau- 
tiful side of horology, but what of the p, loud, 
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aggressive American alarm clock, which makes the 
early hours of morn hideous for the poor engineer 
apprentice ? 

Do you think he gets up on a cold, wet, foggy morn- 
ing with a warm place in his heart for the above-men- 
tioned abortive tin of trouble? 

There is, resting in a lumber room at my father’s 
house, a large wall clock framed in rosewood. Half 
the frame is taken up with clock face, and half with 
a picture of White House, Washington. Need I say 
where this wonder of internal noises was made? 
Believe this clock was really at its best when my father 
was a boy. Its behaviour was erratic. Coming from 
the other side no doubt it was out to do big things, 
for striking thirty-six at one sitting was quite 
an ordinary event. I qualified these few remarks by 
saying that it is now resting. The only way to live 
with a clock like that is to hit it hard and hide it. If 
there is such a thing as transmigration of inanimate 
things, then the old clock is doomed to be the working 
interior of a very cheap gramophone. 

I have another very vivid recollection of a striking 
clock. Once when in Munich I climbed with a friend 
up endless stairs to reach the highest point accessible 
of one of the churches. The point reached was well 
above the belfry, it was a hot August afternoon and we 
were alone. 1 suggested stripping and having a sun 
bath for an hour. My friend, not having made a prac- 
tice of undressing on churches, thought the idea a good 
one. We carried it out, not noticing that some work- 
men high up on a scaffolding near had seen us, and in 
true German fashion got very excited. Just as we 
found out that we had become really popular, the clock 
bell underneath struck four, and nearly scared us to 
death. We were dressed before anybody reached us, 
and it’s pleasant to look back and know we caused the 
kultured Hun a good deal of anxiety. 

I have a tale akin to the one of the ploughman and 
his furrows, although in a different setting. 

In Gallipoli, firewood in the trenches was almost 
unobtainable. One of the many things we sappers 
had to do was to fix stakes into the parapet of the front 
line trench prior to an attack being made on the enemy. 
These were for the infantry to grip hold of, and so get 
a lift over the top. Firewood was scarce, and so these 
stakes got borrowed (?). It was a source of continual 
joy replacing them. On one occasion I found one 
driven into the ground behind the trench. It surprised 
me to see it at all, and so I mentioned it to the local 
gentleman. In answer to my question I was told, “It’s 
to show us when grub should be here.” This, of course, 
was quite lucid, but being somewhat worried and dense, 
I made further inquiries, and it was explained that 
when the sun threw a shadow from the stick in a certain 
direction, the ration party should arrive. It was a 
silent time recorder, but no doubt if the rations did not 
appear, there would be other noises. I left that stake! 

One other little personal incident indirectly concerned 
with the breed of clocks. 

Situation—Gallipoli, front line trench. 

Resident troops of one particular section of the trench. 
A famous Irish regiment. 

Visitors—A small party of very tired sappers in the 
charge of a tired 2nd Lieut. 

Time—About 3 a.m. 

The officer called a halt, and told his men to sit down 
and rest for ten minutes; he had five cigarettes, three 
he gave to his own men on his right, took one himself, 
and handed the remaining one to the infantryman on 
his left. The cigarettes were lighted, and then there 
was silence for about a minute. Silence broken by 
voice on the left. 

“Excuse me, sorr, but that’s one of them things we 
appreciate. ” 

Officer : “What do you mean? ” 

Infantryman : “Giving me a fag. Mr. So-and-So— 
So-and-So. Blank Blank!!! wouldn’t be after doing 
that.” 

Evidently he had had some little difference of opinion 
with his own officer at a quite recent date. Further 
pause. 

“Will you be after accepting one of these?” then 


said the Irishman, pulling out of his pocket three 
watches and chains. 

“Wherever did you get those? ” said the 2nd Lieut. 

“Don’t be after asking questions, sorr, but I don’t 
mind telling you, I had a good day yesterday.” 

The poor chap was quite hurt because the officer 
would not accept a watch for a cigarette. Time was 
going fast, if nicotine could be got. 

These short stories will, at least, serve to show that 
“Good Master Clock ” set one of your readers thinking. 

Yours faithfully, 
CEEKACEE. 


LITERARY OBSCURITY. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 

Sir,--Those of your readers who saw the letter in 
your issue of 6 October signed “ Lector” under 
the heading “Literary Obscurity” may be inter- 
ested in the following quotation from  Burton’s 
preface to the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” when in 
criticising his own “stile” he says, “I neglect phrases 
and labour wholly to inform my reader’s understanding 
and not to please his ear; t’is not my study or intent 
to compose neatly which an orator requires, but to 
express myself readily, and plainly as it happens. So 
that as a river runs sometimes precipitate and swift, 
then du) and slow; now direct, then per ambages; 
now deep, then shallow; now muddy, then clear ; now 
broad, then narrow; doth my stile flow now serious, 
then light; now more elaborate, then remisse, as the 
present subject required, or as at that time I was 
affected.” 

If some writers taking example from Burton would 
“neglect phrases” and labour only “to inform the 
reader’s understanding ” it would certainly be to the 
advantage of those who in these strenuous times have 
not the leisure, and in days of peace perhaps lack the 
patience necessary to wrestle with the intricacies of a 
purposely “difficult” and obscure style. 

' I remain, yours faithfully, 

Beatrice M. BELLIN. 


THE PATIENCE OF THE ENGLISH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sm,—“The English are a patient people,” you 
rightly observe, but are they not in danger of being too 
patient? The way in which English patience and 
English loyalty have been deliberately exploited during 
this war for the edvantage of the Scots is becoming a 
scandal. ’ 

Scottish patriotism evidently requires to be hand- 
somely rewarded. Hence the way in which Scotsmen 
are thrust into every possible office, where they 
promptly surround themselves with further Scotsmen. 
Sir E. Geddes appoints his cousin to high office ; Sir J. 
MacLeay has so completely filled his department with 
Scotsmen that it has been nicknamed the “Scotch 
House”; a sister of the Geddeses gets a profitable 
post as head of the Women’s Auxiliary. Incompetence 
or failure make no difference to a Scotsman ; he may be 
removed from one position, but only to receive another 
and probably a better one. 

Mr. Churchill lately paid a tribute to Scottish brains. 
That thev are very profitable to the possessor no one 
will deny; but are they equally profitable to the 
country? We, who remember what the nation has 
suffered through the “brains” of Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Haldane, believe that Scotsmen 
always have “made a muss” of the Government of 
England from the days of Lord Bute onwards. If 
Englishmen do not speedily arouse themselves, they 
will find that the present Scots monopoly has lost the 
war and the Empire, too. 

Yours faithfully, 
A BELIEVER IN ENGLAND, 

[We are not responsible for the anti-Scottish views of 
our correspondent, which sound like an echo from the 
eighteenth century.—Epb. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


THE OLD ORDER. 


Memories of Sixty Years. By the Earl of Warwick. 
Cassel] and Co. 12s. 6d. net. 
the greatest charm about this rollicking 
memoir is its aristocratic frankness, in such 
pleasing contrast to that democratic hypocrisy which 
pretends to be useful or good. Although Lord 
Warwick was returned to the House of Commons as 
Lord Brooke, and sat there for several years, and 
although he has taken an active part in the business of 
Essex and Warwickshire—as a magistrate, as a county 
councillor, and Mayor of Warwick—he says quite 
openly that his life has been one of enjoyment from 
first to last, and he thanks God that he has been 
enabled to live it. He harps a little too much, perhaps, 
on this string, quite unconsciously, and does not do 
justice to his own exertions for the public weal. “It is 
hard to be wise when the whole world is before you, 
and health and strength are given you to enjoy it,” 
says Lord Warwick apologetically: but his great 
wisdom was in enjoying it. There is something 
pathetic about the following sentence, a kind of swan 
song: “There used to be great fun at Warwick in the 
old days, when it seemed as though there were no 
changes coming to the world, and that the thing that 
had been was as the thing that would be. Life may 
have been careless as well as gay, but it was a very 
friendly and gracious affair—or so it seemed to me.” 
We suppose that if an ordinary Englishman, or 
American, for that matter, were asked to name the 
houses or castles that best represented the i 


and gracious life of Old England, he would say Arundel 


and Warwick. There are other great houses, as fine 
or finer than these two, perhaps—Longleat Raby, 
Chatsworth, Lowther, Welbeck, Rufford, Wollaton— 
but they lie out of the public eye and have to be sought 
for; whereas everybody has seen, if only from a 
distance, Arundel and Warwick. We think that War- 
wick Castle is the most perfect thing of its kind in all 
England. What would a man not give to be born in 
such a house! Unfortunately, modern times have 
ruined in their democratic way even that beautiful 
river and park. “In the old days England was a country 
of clear, shining streams, full of fish, many of them fit 
to eat and worth eating. ‘To-day some of the famous 
rivers are polluted beyond the point which even the 
coarsest fish can endure. The Avon in my boyhood 
flowed clean and clear past the Castle at Warwick ; one 
saw the great fish in shoals. To-day the Avon is often a 
noisome offence, the manufacturing towns above me 
poison the river by night and day, and, though there 
is authority to check them, it is not exercised. The 
stream runs turbid, most of the fish have disappeared.” 
Lord Warwick goes on to remind us that his brother- 
in-law, the late Duke of Sutherland, was obliged to 
abandon Trentham to ruin, because the river that flowed 
through the park was dangerous to health. Upon these 
facts we must say that we believe aristocratic indolence 
or timidity is much to blame. There is the Rivers 
Pollution Act, and had Lord Warwick or the Duke of 
Sutherland taken the trouble or been at the expense of 
going to law, the nuisance might have been abated, 
and the Avon and the Trent rescued from the foul 
hands of the mill-owner. Pour comble de malheur. 
Lord Warwick tells us that a large drain leading to a 
sewage farm has been run through his park by the 
local authority. 

We cannot follow Lord Warwick in his joyous 
voyages about the world—to Mexico, Florida, and East 
Africa—or repeat the wonderful records of his various 
“shoots” in the company of famous shots like Lord 
Ripon and the late Lord Wemyss. But there is one 
sentence about Raby Castle which we must quote as 
showing the great change of manners in the last 
decade : “There were one or two very strict rules. We 
were only allowed to smoke after dinner, and in one 
room. I remember it was large enough for the pur- 
pose, and held a large collection of stuffed birds. Ina 
room adjoining there was a great store of cheese, and 


the smell of ripe cheese and stale tobacco made 
smoking seem a vain and unprofitable pursuit if one 
was not in the best of condition.” We, too, have recol- 
lections of having been invited in some great house to 
descend to a gloomy dungeon among “the offices ” for 
the purpose of smoking. That sort of tyranny has 
passed, thank God! Not even a Duke of Cleveland 
would dare in these days to impose any rule of that 
kind. On the contrary, the Duchess would be more 
likely to implere her guests to smoke in the drawing- 
room. Although Lord Warwick is the most sym- 
pathetic and attentive of listeners, he has not remem- 
bered more than one good story, and that has now 
been quoted in all the papers: we mean Lord Beacons- 
field story is said to be unprintable; then why tantalise 
Lord Rosslyn, on account of the possible effect of his 
language on the pack, compensated by the Commis- 
sionership of the Kirk of Scotland. The other Beacons- 
field story is said to be unprintable. then why tantalise 
us? In the closing pages of ‘The Middle Years,’ 
Henry James, writing of Louisa Lady Waterford, says 
that “she bore witness to the fine old felicity of the 
fortunate and the great under the old order which 
would have made it so good then to live, could one but 
have been in their shoes,” and on the next page he writes 
of “the class, as I seemed to see it, that had had the 
longest and happiest innings in history—happier and 
longer, on the whole, even than theircongeners of the 
old French time—-and for whom the future was not 
going to be, by most signs, anything like so bland and 
benedictory as the past.” Lord Warwick, too, has 
borne his witness to the felicity of the old order, and he 
is quite as conscious as the American novelist that it 
will not last for ever—nay, that even now it has passed 
away. But Lord Warwick is so pleasant a gentleman, 
“fram’d in the prodigality of Nature,” that the most 
crabbed reformer could not grudge him the jolly days 
which he recalls for our amusement, and which it does 
cne good to read. 


MUSCLE AND MELODRAMA. 
The —, Object. By Jeffery Farnol. Sampson 
w. 6s. 


S te is a rousing melodrama and no mistake, and 
an American one to boot. Of course, there is a 
millionaire in the story. There is also a gang of 
burglar bruisers—and a heroine, dazzlingly beautiful 
and bewilderingly good, and a brother whom she 
supports and adores; although, to quote Mr. Belloc, 
“He is not really bad at heart— 
Only a little rude and wild, 
He is an aggravating child,” 

and we own we get rather tired of him. Egged on by 
the bruiser-in-chief, Bud M‘Ginnis, he tries to break 
into the millionaire’s mansion in New York, and is 
caught by the millionaire. Geoffrey Ravenslee has 
inherited muscle, as well as millions, from his American 
father, though a blue-blooded mother has endowed him 
with a patrician languor. Thanks to the languor, he 
is tired of life. Thanks to the muscle, he has become a 
champion heavy-weight. On the night of the burglary 
ennui has got the upper hand, and to the accompani- 
ment of “bitter ” laughter he confides to a stage butler 
his yearnings for an object in life. The would-be 
burglar conveniently supplies this object in the shape of 
his sister Hermione, and the millionaire hurries off 
—dressed for the part—to the slums, to rescue the 
forlorn damsel and her brother from the clutches of 
Bud. Here, you will perceive, the muscle comes in 
handy, and Mr. Farnol has unrivalled opportunities for 
plot’ and counter-plot, for envy, hatred and malice, for 
struggles to the death. He makes the most of them. 
Bud and Ravenslee spend a great deal of time in 
“grappling,” in “swaying grimly to and fro,” in 
“reeling and staggering,” and in smashing each other 
and the furniture. Of course, the imperturbable 
Ravenslee wins the day, and, after hairbreadth escapes 
and the inevitable shot in the dark, attains his object 
and a bride. Melodrama deals with type rather than 
character. We are as unfamiliar with the types por- 
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trayed by Mr. Farnol as we are with the bruisers’ queer 
lingo, and must therefore confine criticism to the way 
in which the book is written. We almost suspect that 
the author would like to be thought a second Dickens. 
Perhaps it would be well for him to remember that 
jocularity is not humour. None the less, his novel will 
doubtless appeal to a large audience—the audience of 
the picture palace. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON OF AMERICA. 


The Dwelling-Place of Light. By Winston Churchill. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


OST American novels have, for Englishmen, a 
foreign flavour. The life of which they treat, 
with its ideas and values, seems altogether different 
from the life we know. The standpoint of the author 
is so far from ours, in many cases, that we are apt to 
wonder how a man can take it and be reckoned sane. 
And then the “smartness ” of the dialogue, often incom- 
prehensible, the materialism of the motives, the 
irrational sentimentality lavished upon things which 
call for satire to our mind, leave us bewildered. It is, 
therefore, with thanksgiving that the serious English 
reader hails the work of those American authors—a 
select few—whose mental standpoint differs little from 
his own. They, and they only, can interpret for him 
that phenomenon among nations which, under an 
impressive mask of Anglo-Saxondom, conceals the 
strife of half the peoples of the earth. Of these writers, 
sprung from the old American stock, our near relations, 
Mr. Winston Churchill is perhaps the nearest to us. 
He looks on at the new vulgarity with half-ironic 
expectation, observing hopeful tendencies, intent to 
guide them. His point of view is indistinguishable 
from that of a well-educated and large-minded English- 
man, and his language is, with a few comprehensible 
variants, our own. He chooses for description just the 
things which English readers wish to have described 
to them, whereas most other American novelists take 
the facts of daily life for granted, and seem to have no 
feeling for the natural beauties of their land. 


In ‘ The Dwelling-Place of Light,’ Mr. Churchill has 
iluminated the spiritual adventures and sensations of a 
high-minded girl in search of happiness. Janet 
Bumpus is descended from an old New England family, 
but her father, by his weak resistance to the spirit of 
the times, has sunk to the position of gatekeeper at the 
Chippering Mill, Hampton. Her home, which is very 
neatly described, is no more luxurious than that of the 
average mill-hand. Her sister, frivolous and vulgar, 
unresponsive to the family tradition, drifts to the 
streets. Janet is more sensitive and fastidious. She is 
a “stenographer ” in the office at the Chippering Mill, 
the largest factory in Hampton. The “agent” of the 
mill—the greatest person in her world—takes amorous 
note of her appearance. She becomes his secretary. 
As a result of the passionate affair resulting from this 
close association, she suddenly believes herself to be 
no better than her fallen sister, and is in despair. This 
error—that it is an error of imagination on her part 
Mr. Churchill has shown most subtly and convincingly 
in his delineation of the two sisters—is the cause of the 
subsequent tragedy beginning with her scorn of her 
repentant lover, who would fain have married her. The 
book concludes upon a note of pure idealism, which 
yet appears the logical and fit conclusion. 


In the course of the story we get a wonderfully clear 
impression of the heterogeneous mob of workers in an 
American manufacturing town; and of the dismay with 
which the old American regards these hordes of 
foreigners, jabbering, gesticulating, claiming equal 
rights. There is a memorable picture of a strike in all 
its phases. The wonder is that Mr. Churchill is never 
led away by the absorbing incidents of the events which 
he has chosen for the background of his story, but 
shows them only in so far as they affected Janet 
Bumpus. That is to say, his work has the restraint 
which marks the conscious artist. 


Water-Colour Painting. By A. W. Rich. 67 illustra- 
"c London: Seeley, Service and Co. 1918. 
s. 6d. net. 


R. RICH is so sincere and so competent a painter 
that one welcomes his contribution to the New 
Art Library. His own work has placed him among 
the comparatively few water-colourists of to-day who 
count, and the work of his students proves that he can 
teach. All his illustrations are of the kind that will 
help his readers, and his text is well supplied by a good 
craftsman’s practical experience. Thus, with certain 
reservations, his manual is probably the best book on 
the ethics and practice of water-colour available for 
students. But we cannot delude ourselves that it is as 
good as it ought to be, given its author’s position, 
experience and ability. For, while Mr. Rich’s art is 
distinguished because of its economy of means, its 
ordered arrangement and emphatic lucid statement, his 
writing—his book-making—is imperfect because it 
lacks just these qualities. His book, therefore, is 
scattered and discursive in effect; it is crowded with 
matter, valuable and relatively negligible, which is 
treated without sufficient sense of proportion and signi- 
ficance. The result is incoherent at times, and incon- 
secutive. The tantalising thing is that, with better 
planning and marshalling, and perhaps a more perfect 
comprehension of the student’s need for concrete 
analysis and explanation, this very book would give all 
that is wanted. 
For example, Composition is, to the utter student, 
a vague, mysterious term. Mr. Rich emphasises its 
fundamental importance, but hardly gives a clear idea 
of what ‘t actually is. Yet we believe that he could 
easily have done so with a system of analysis and 
indication bearing on diagrams and illustrations. His 
chapter on Composition is broken up by irrelevancies 
and digressions, and its most substantial clue as to what 
composition is and how the student may get it in his 
hands comes almost casually in the last paragraph. In 
much the same way Mr. Rich’s excellent intention of 
telling students what pictures to study and what to 
avoid is unfulfilled, because he does not particularise 
enough, does not explain what constitutes a beneficial 
picture, and simply does not mention those that corrupt 
the student’s taste. Again, the chapter on Emotion 
in Art, the last in his book, whereas it should have been 
one of the first, tells one nothing about emotion, save 
that it is important, and that the emotional qualities of 
great artists cannot be doubted. The word emotion 
may mean anything to a raw student, from the 
feeling in “His Majesty the Baby ” to Rembrandt’s 
“Crucifixion,” from Birket Foster to Steer’s “ Bridg- 
north.” And the annoying part is that Mr. Rich should 
casually drop out, in the last paragraph of his book, an 
unpursued hint, which, followed up and developed, 
would have set his students in the right way. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Cesar: The Gallic War. With an English Translation by H. J. 
Edwards, C.B.—Dio's Roman History. With an English 
Translation by Earnest Cary, on the basis of the 
version of Herbert Baldwin Foster. Vol. V. Loeb Library. 
Heinemann. Each 5s. net. 

History has largely to be invented, since we do not often 
know the motives of the chief actors. Clio lends herself 
easily to the moralist who wishes to improve the occasion, 
the artist who wishes to be epigrammatic, and the popular 
man who wishes to be amusing. It is always best to read 
the actual sources, not conclusions formed on them, and 
the Loeb Library is doing good service to Roman History 
in giving us neat and competent texts with translations of 
the Gallic War of Czsar and the History of Dio. 

The ‘* Czsar ’’ is a particularly good volume, because it 
has been done by a Cambridge don who is both learned in 
classical history and a master of military study. With its 
maps and notes this is the best equipped volume of the 
series that we have seen. There are no great difficulties 
in rendering so straightforward a writer as Cesar; but 
all classical scholars are not masters of another difficult 
larguage, English. We are pleased to find that in this 
case the translator has a grasp of neat and adequate English, 
and, in particular, of the English sentence, the length of 
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which differs from that of the Latin. Casar packed a great 
deal into his perspicuous narrative, and might almost have 
had before him the motto, ‘“‘ No flowers, by request.”’ 


Cesar can be read for pleasure; Dio cannot, and the 


task of translating him is not one that we should choose, 
but Dr. Cary is proceeding steadily with it, and does 
justice to the narrative. Competent as Dio is in detail, he 
lacks a proper sense of proportion and of the significance 
of events. In this volume he is concerned with Caesar and 
the defeat of Antony at Mutina, and, later, at Actium. It 
opens with a long and characteristically tedious harangue 
against Cicero as a cheat, impostor, profiteer, and a timid, 
ugly, effeminate debauchee. 


ONCE A MONTH 


Blackwood begins with a long article on ‘ India 
Revisited : A Recent Record of Candid Impressions,’ by 
Zeres. The whole is well worth reading and sometimes 
distinctly amusing. The malapropisms of the English- 
speaking natives are neatly exhibited, and the “bump- 
tious self-conceit” of young Bengal is frankly censured. 
Only one regular combatant Bengali regiment has 
been raised, and that with the utmost difficulty. In 
Mr. Clouston’s story of ‘ The Spy in Black’ the plot 
thickens, and the study of character is striking. This 
month, as usual, we find several excellent articles on 
outlying parts of the Empire and odd features of war- 
fare. One may be excused for not knowing where 
‘ Kaieteur the Magnificent’ is. ‘ A Frontier Vendetta’ 
deals with the Waziris who live in a corner between 
British territory and Afghanistan. ‘ The Ngoloko’ is 
‘*a mystery of the African bush,’’ a powerful animal 
which the writer, after studying the evidence as to its 
appearance, takes to be a gorilla about eight feet high. 
‘ Seaplaning in Sinai’ is a short article, but not 
deveid of excitement. Seaplanes are not good things 
to land in sandy gravel. The writer and his companion 
were lucky to escape with their lives from a machine 


crushed and broken beyond repair, and then they had. 


to get through nearly twenty miles of enemy country 
to meet their ship. 

Canon William Barry, who opens the Nineteenth 
Century with ‘ How to Break Austria,’ adds little to 
our knowledge, but does well in insisting that the 
Central Powers are wedded for better, for worse, and 
that we should not detach Austria from Kaiserdom by 
the offer of a separate peace. ‘The Peril of Under- 
ground Germanism,’ by Mr. W. M. Colles, is a timely 
article. Mr. W. H. Dawson, in ‘A Plea for the 
Little People,’ might be supporting fairies, but his 
“little people ” are tradesmen and others with small 
businesses who have suffered in the war. We should, 
Mr. Dawson urges, imitate France in helping them by 
a system of State-aided industrial co-operation. There 
is a good deal of bitter feeling about the attitude of 
some of the clergy towards reprisals, and Mr. H. F. 
Wyatt, in his rejoinder to Canon Welch concerning 
‘The Air War and the Bishops’ Religion,’ does not 
mince his words. The Canon is credited with “a score 
worthy of a small fifteenth-rate debating society.” We 
cannot take seriously Mr. A. P. Sinnett’s reply, 
entitled ‘ Religion Under Repair.’ Mr. Sinnett is far 
too credulous in occult matters. Mr. H. M. Walbrook 
writes on ‘ Beerbohm Tree and the Shakesperean 
Theatre,’ and spends some time on Tree’s supposed 
neglect of technique. But this is not the main reason 
why he was a bad actor. The fact is—and everyone 
who has seen him act must know it—that Tree’s vanity 
led him to view the whole scheme of any play, Shake- 
speare or melodrama, as a chance to emphasise his own 
part to a ridiculous extent and dwarf the performances 
of others. Mr. J. Ellis Barker supplies some useful 
facts in ‘ What a Premature Peace would Mean,’ and 


Sir John Macdonnell writes with authority on ‘ The 
True Freedom of the Sea.’ The phrase is, as he shows, 
misleading, for it has several meanings. 

The Fortnightly this month has, we are glad to see, 
two or three articles which have nothing to do with 
the war. We are convinced that this is good policy. 
The public is getting tired of reading a mass of conjec- 
tures concerning war policy and war performance, and 
little else is possible in the present state of affairs. ‘A 
Note on Oscar Wilde,’ by Mrs. Havelock Ellis, is 
brightly written, but will hardly do as an apologia for 
his errant career. Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s account of 
Sir Charles Dilke is an able summary, though we can- 
not agree with all his conclusions. We do not think 
that Dilke “made up his mind that, knowing so much 
as he did, he ought to strive to be dull in his public 
utterances.” No man who is really witty or amusing 
is likely to suppress such gifts. Dilke lacked a sense of 
style and of effective words : that is the fact. Unusually 
wise in Continental politics, he yet expected, we learn 
from Mr. Hyndman, that there would be no great 
war in Europe so long as the present, Kaiser lived. 
‘Coal and Iron in War: The Importance of Alsace and 
Lorraine’ deals with a point known to the expert, but 
not recognised by the general public. “Y ” shows that 
both French and British interests are deeply concerned 
in the control of the coal region of the Sarre and the 
Lorraine iron-fields. 

Sir William Watson begins the Cornhill with ‘Power 
and Charm,’ a sonnet that reveals his excellent gift of 
style. Mr. Boyd Cable continues his striking stories | 
of ‘Airmen o’ War.’ Mr. Bernard Capes, in ‘La 
Morgue Littéraire,’ deals pleasantly with the literary 
man’s “enchanted cigars,” as Balzac calls theni, plots 
of unwritten stories, including “Enoch Arden” with a 
difference. We hope yet to see some of them developed 
by his skilled hand. Mr. H. A. Bryden supplies a wel- 
come tribute to that fine sportsman, ‘Captain Frederick 
Courtney Selous, D.S.O.’ The Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 
revives some ghosts of old country days in ‘Talking in 
Church.’ ‘A Canadian at Ypres,’ by Private A. M. 
Allan, and ‘A Macedonian Picture,’ by A. E. F., are 
both striking views of war. Altogether this is one of 
the best numbers of the ‘Cornhill’ we have seen lately, 
being full of well-varied interest. 


THE CITY. 


Although it is reasonably expected that the present price 
of rubber will be maintained for some time after the ter- 
mination of the war, owing to the demands that will then 
arise, for commercial and other purposes, and to the fact 
that Germany will be a big purchaser, eventually there must 
be a decline from the present high level. It is inconceivable 
that the existing margin of profit for rubber-producing com- 
panies will continue indefinitely in a competitive market with 
all well-managed estates increasing their production. In 
view of these circumstances rubber directors and share- 
holders must never lose sight of the necessity of keeping 
working costs down to the lowest possible limit, as low 
costs will ultimately become a deciding factor governing 
the payment of dividends. Any method of reducing expen- 
diture and at the same time increasing output is therefore 
of vital importance, and particular interest consequently 
attaches to the remarks made by Mr. Clive H. Meares at 
the meeting of the Beau Sejour Company on the substitu- 
tion of dynamiting for manuring rubber plantations. In 
1914 this company commenced experiments in dynamiting 
the subsoil to see what effect it would have in comparison 
with deep forking and manuring. Four plots of young 
rubber were taken. One was dynamited at about 3 feet 
dept between the trees and down the rows, the second was 
forked and manured, the third was deep-forked, and the 
fourth left untouched. For the first two years the manured 
plot casily led, the dynamited plot being a good second. 
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The manure naturally took effect promptly, while more 
time was needed for the result of the dynamiting to be 
observed. To-day the dynamited section easily leads, and 
in Mr. Meare’s opinion, which seems thoroughly well- 
founded, it will continue to do so. The disturbance of the 
sub-soil by explosion enables the roots to spread wide and 
deep and obtain more nourishment, it effects better aeration 
of the soil and permits easier percolation of the heavy rains 
into the ground. The results of dynamiting are therefore 
more or less permanent, while the value of manure becomes 
exhausted, necessitating a repetition of the process. Proof 
of the beneficial results of the explosive method is supplied 
in the following figures: the increase in the average girth 
of the trees three feet above the ground on the four plots 
recently was—untouched plot, increased girth 8.88 inches; 
deeply-forked plot, increase 10.67 inches; forked and 
manured plot, increase 12.86 inches; dynamited plot 13.96 
inches increase. Mr. Meares believes that the next two 
years will give even more striking proof of the benefits of 
dynamiting, and the important point to be noted is that 
the cost of this process was less than half that of manuring. 
Another advantage is that deep and well-spread rooting 
tends to cbviate the danger of the trees being blown down. 
At present supplies of dynamite are difficult to obtain, but 
we should imagine that rubber planters generally will take 
advantage of the valuable experiments made by the Beau 
Sejour Co. in this connection. 

Hints are being made in the market that the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co.’s report for the year to March 31 last, which is due 
shortly, should indicate that the company’s earnings have 
been sufficient to enable the payment of a dividend on the 
ordinary shares. This may be taking a too sanguine view 
ef the board’s probable dividend policy; but it is certain that 
a large increase in earnings has been effected, because, 
according to the chairman’s statement at the meeting last 
January, the throughput at the refinery for 1916-17 would 
show an increase of 100 per cent. The income of the pre- 
ceding year, after deducting working expenses and 
ciation, was £178,386, and after payment of all charges and 
preference interest, and writing off nearly £50,000 of pre- 
liminary expenses, there was a balance of £33,646. Un- 
doubtedly an improvement on these figures may be expected 
in the forthcoming report. It will be remembered that the 
Government holds 2,000,000 of the ordinary shares, nearly 
the whole of the balance of 1,000,000 being owned by the 
Burmah Oil Co. Any signs of approaching dividends on the 
ordinary capital are con ently a matter of interest to 
Burmah Oil shareholders as well as to British taxpayers. 
Meanwhile it may be noted that this week’s Exchequer 
Return contains an item of £949,000 paid to the company 
by the Gevernment. This may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that there was a liability of £250,000 on the shares 
held by the Government, but the further payment of £699,000 
is possibly connected with the purchase by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. of the German distributing organisation in this 
country, comprised in the British Petroleum Co., the Home- 
light Oil Co., and the Petroleum Steamship Co. This im- 
portant acquisition was announced in June last, but no state- 
ment has yet been made as to the financing of the transaction. 
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THE FOURTH CHRISTMAS 


The coming Christmas will be the fourth that many 
of the British Prisoners of War will have spent in 
captivi'y, and may it be the last! Let us help to make 
the season as cheerful as possible for them, if only as 
some recognition of the sacrifices they have made for 
their country. How can this be done? By sending a 
donation to the 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF 
WAR FOOD PARCELS AND 
CLOTHING FUND 


(registered under the War Charities Act) 
towards the cost of the SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
PARCELS to be despatched to the Prisoners —now nearly 
1,500—under its care. The regular food parcels alone 
have kept our countrymen from actual starvation, as the 


food supplied to them is, besides being unpalatable, 
quite inadequate for their sustenance. 99% of the 
parcels safely reach their destination, and are most 
gratefully acknowledged by the recipients. 


FUNDS ARE GREATLY NEEDED, 


as the ENORMOUS RISE in the price of all commodities 
and packing materials (the actual packing is done by a 
voluntary staff) has MORE THAN DOUBLED our 
expenditure. 

Regular subscribers (of any amount) or adopters 
(particulars on application to the Hon. Secretary) would 
be most welcome. 

Cheques, etc., should be addressed to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Miss C. KNow 


25, TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.7. 


The Healthfulness 


and Ever-readiness 
of Gas Fires. 


Two factors principally influence the 
medical profession in its advocacy of 
gas versus coal fires in the home and at 
the office. These are healthfulness and 


ever-readiness. 


The relative healthfulness of heating 
fuels is determined by the proportion of 
radiant (or radiated) to convected heat 
produced—a ratio which necessarily 
depends in no small measure on the 
mechanism and structure of the stove 
itself. The old-fashioned gas fire was 
so constructed that a large proportion 
of its heat was given off in the form of 


- convection at high temperatures, creat- 


ing that abomination of all scientists in 


Wak heating—hot air: hence the prejudice 
Fund) hig re that arose against gas heating. A 
modern gas fire, on the other hand, 
conserves and radiates a full half of 

4 the total calorific value of the fuel used, 
1 | ij | and gives off another 25 per cent. by 
NTY Fire, convection at comparatively low tem- 

h perature. Thus gas fires have become 

eantten ing infinitely more y con- 

SO REGENT ST. W. venient—therefore doctors use and re- 
senmediiene-dn 7 and Theft, commend them, especially for sick 

LONDON. ; Fidelity Guarantee. rooms, where absence of the racket of 


coal-scoops and fire-irons is a marked 
advantage. 


The ever-readiness of gas fires, 
valuable also from the doctor’s point 
of view, is an advantage which may 
further be envisaged from the angle of 
economy by householders. It is a 
great consideration to be able to com- 
mand a healthy warmth at will ; it is 
at least as great a boon to be in a 
position, by the simple turning of a tap, 
to limit fuel consumption to the actual 
requirements of efficiency and comfort. 
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BUENOS AYRES WESTERN. 


The TwentY-E1GHTH Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of the 
Buenos Aytes Western Railway, Limited, was held on Tues- 
day, Sir Henry Bell, Bart., presiding. 

The Chairman said they had to deplore the death of their 
esteemed colleague, Mr. David Simson, and added that to fill 
the vacancy thus created on the board Mr. Henry C. Allen 
had been elected a director, Turning to the report, he 
remarked that it was about the worst they had ever had, 
mainly due to an almost total failure of the crops from drought 
and locusts, and to enormously increased working expenses 
caused by the war. The dividend recommended must have 
been a disappointment to the shareholders, but the board pre- 
pared them for it when distributing the interim dividend. 
They might be inclined to ask why it was not increased from 
the reserve fund. The whole matter had had the board’s most 
careful consideration. At the time they were involved in a 
serious strike, and they could not overlook the fact that if it 
continued for any length of time they might be obliged to 
use the reserve funds for fuel, stores, etc., and also to provide 
for the debenture interest. As it was, they would have to 
encroach on the carry forward, which was practically part of 
their reserve, to the extent of £27,942, to pay the proposed 
1 per cent, One or two sharehoders had expressed the hope 
that the interests of the small shareholders would not be over- 
looked ; he wanted to say that they were never overlooked. He 
had frequently noticed that many people in the Argentine, when 
referring to the foreign railway companies operating there, were 
inclined to regard them as being owned and controlled by 
small bodies of wealthy men, who were generally described as 
capitalists. This was an entirely erroneous impression. He 
had had the holdings of their ordinary stock analysed, and he 
found that if they deducted only six of the largest holdings 
from the total they got an average per holder of some £820, 
and there were some 10,000 holdings which did not exceed 
£400. In this company alone there were over 30,000 stock- 
holders and shareholders, and therefore when by antagonistic 
legislation a feeling of suspicion was aroused very consider- 
able and widespread harm was caused to the standing and 
future development of the companies, and if persisted in it 
must eventually have a very prejudicial effect on Argentina, 
because it would become more and more difficult to find further 
capital when it was required. In a cable from the Chairman of 
the Local Committee, which he read, it was stated that the 
prospects of large traffics from all sources could not be better. 
He concluded by moving the adoption the report and accounts. 
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when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities 
and Assets of the Bank, and the Profit and Loss Account, for the 
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30th June, 1917. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts 2,796,951-02 
its (Current, Fixed, etc.).. 330,536,836. 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances and other Sums due 
by the Bank ee oe 218,109,016.02 
Dividends Unclaimed 13,606.27 


Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last]Account .. _1,719,856.32 


Net Profit for the past Half-year .. ee 3,226,901-49 
Yen 642,891,140.74 
Cash Account— Hand oe oe oe 32,955;: 
At Bank 66,912,820.76 99,868,589.54 


t ers = 
Investments in Public Securities ° 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc. 


146,459,495-60 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank .. 


337,979,854-18 


Bullion and Foreign Money .. 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc. 3,158,414.82 


Yen 642,891,140-74 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on’ Bills Current, Y. 
Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for Officers and Clerks, etc. 34,385,858.27 
» Reserve Fund os oe {000.00 
» Dividend—Yen 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares } se _1,920,000.00 
Yen 1.50 per New Share o 8 
» Balance carried forward to next Account “a oo ++ -2,226,757.81 


Yen 39,332,616.08 


| 


By Balance brought forward 31st December, 1916 .. ++ —-1,719,856.32 
Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 30th June, 1917 37,612,759-76 


Yen 39,332,616.08 


LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT. 


The TwenTieTH ANNUAL MEETING of the London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited, was held on Thursday, Sir Owen 
Philipps, K.C.M.G., the Chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, this is the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the London Maritime Investment Company, Limited, 
the company having been founded in 1897. 

I presume we may take the report and accounts as read. 

The paid-up capital of the company is £350,000, of which one- 
half is Five per Cent. Preference Stock and the remainder 
Ordinary Stock. There are no Debentures. The net profit of 
the company for the year ending September 3oth, 1917, amounts 
to the sum of £26,214 (as compared with £21,944 for the pre- 
vious year), to which must be added the balance of £2,250 
brought forward from last year, making a total sum of £28,464. 
After providing for the dividend upon the Preference Stock 
and adding £11,680 out of revenue to the reserve fund (in addi- 
tion to £8,319 balance of surplus arising from sale of securities 
during the year), the directors recommend a dividend upon the 
Ordinary Stock at the rate of 6 per cent. for the year, less 
bre tax, carrying forward the slightly increased balance of 

2,347- 

Pursuing the board’s policy of building up a substantial 
reserve fund, as making for the welfare of the company, besides 
being in the best interests of the permanent investing stock- 
holder, the reserve fund has been increased, during the period 
covered by the accounts, to £70,000, The reserve fund is kept 
quite distinct from the ordinary investments of the company, 
and, as will be seen from the accounts, consists of £75,000 
British War Loan Stock. 

The printed accounts set out very clearly the position of the 
company. Read in conjunction with the statement in the 
directors’ report as to the aggregate value of the company’s 
investments at September 3oth, 1917, it will be seen that the 
capital and reserve funds ase more than intact. In these times 
stockholders can, I think, regard this as an eminently satis- 
factory situation. 

As I have already pointed out, the company has no Debenture 
debt, and, in view of its strong financia] position, can face the 
future with confidence. 

I now beg to propose: ‘‘ That the report and accounts for the 
year ending September 3oth, 1917, as submitted, be received 
and adopted, and that the dividend as therein recommended be 
declared and paid.” 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. George 
Dodd, Mr. Arthur A. Baumann was re-elected a director of the 
company. 
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The LIBRARY of the late GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Esq. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON 
& HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New 
Bond Street, W.1, on MONDAY, November 19th, and Two Fol- 
lowing Days, at one o’clock precisely, 

The LIBRARY of the late GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Esq., 
of Isleworth, Middlesex, comprising the works of eminent English 
authors; books relating to the stage; theatrical biographies; a 
large collection of playbills ; Shakespearean literature ; extra-illus- 
trated books ; trials, song-books, plays, etc. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 
EXCELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees. 


moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 
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